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SPY PO A OOP TIE 


NR ce et aR Se Ca SRR Ee NRT Se 


The trip all people talk about 


—and most people never take 


An almost unbelievable offer 


of the new American President Lines 


Wery likely you have talked time and again about 
a trip around the world. And if you have, and if like most 
people you've always thought that such a trip took many 
months and cost a good small fortune, consider now how 
you may sail completely around the globe in no more than 
104 days—and for little if any more than just staying at home 
would cost. 
Such is the offer of the new American President Lines. 
A 26,000 mile cruise, with visits to 21 ports in 14 different 
countries, for $970 First Class! 


Bi; smooth-riding President Liners sail on reg- 
ular, frequent schedule throughout the year. And you may 
begin your cruise exactly when you choose, from either coast. 

Leaving New York, these famous, friendly ships make 
first for Havana and the Panama Canal'’s old foreign cities; 
then sail on to California’s Los Angeles and San Francisco 
—and thi¥ year, the world’s most beautiful world’s fair. 

Beyond the Golden Gate, along the Sunshine Route, 
Honolulu is their first gay port of call. Then Japan’s 
Yokohama and Kobe, China’s Hong Kong, and Manila in 
the palm-fringed Philippines. 

So you may go—from one exciting country to another, to 
the world’s most thrilling ports. To Singapore and Penang. 








Ceylon’s Colombo. India’s Bombay. To Port Said, Suez and 
Alexandria, in Egypt. To Naples and Genoa in Italy, and 
France’s Marseilles. 

And finally, home across the south Atlantic to a New 
New York—with the second of this year’s world’s fairs. 


S.. your Travel Agent now, or write us for all 
details. Find out how, if 104 days are more than you wish 
to take, you may circle the earth in only 85 days by crossing 
America by train—boarding your President Liner at San 
Francisco, disembarking at New York. 

Or how, if you choose, you may stop over in any or all of 
the 14 countries on your route, visit ashore or make side- 
trips; then continue on the next or another of these almost 
identical ships. 


Beery President Liner has ample sunny decks and 
an outdoor swimming pool. Each has every stateroom out 
side. And each serves the same fine American food. 

But find out a// about these celebrated ships and their 
unduplicated go-as-you-please trips: Round the World, o1 
from New York to California or Hawaii, or to the Orient 
and back. 

There is a Travel Agent near you. Or write us at 604 Fiftl 
Avenue, New York; 110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
514 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles; or 311 California 
Street, San Francisco. Offices also in other principal citie: 


AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT LINES 


Formerly Dollar Steamship Lines 
ROUND WORLD SERVICES 













An advertisement 
that will help you get 
the things you want 


r YOU WANT an income for life—that 
will support you after you reach 55 
or 60—here are facts you should know. 


Let’s assume you are 40 now. Perhaps 
you are saving regularly— hoping you 
will have enough money some day to 
let you retire. 


But will you? Let’s see. In order to re- 
tire on $150 a month, you will have to 
save $45,000 and invest it at 4%. If you 
can get only 3%, you must save $60,000 
to get the same income! Can you set 
aside that much in the next 15 years? 
It’s a good way to retire, but it takes 
too much money for most of us. 

That’s why the Phoenix Mutual Re- 
tirement Income Plan was started. It is 
now being used by over 38,000 people. 
Through this Plan, you can get a guar- 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
eetirememt Lncome Plan 


GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


Get out your pencil 
and see how you can 
refire in 15 years 











anteed income for life, you can guard 
against emergencies, you can avoid in- 
vestment risks and uncertainties. And 
you can do all this with much less money 
than other investment plans require. 


Get $150 a Month for Life 


Here’s how it works. Suppose you are 

40 now, and you want a life income of 

$150 a month, beginning at 55. By fol- 

lowing a Phoenix Mutual Plan, you get 
the things you want: 

1.A check for $150 when you reach 55, and 
a check for $150 every month thereafter 
as long as you live. And, if insurable, 
you can have your Plan also pay: 

2.A life income to your wife in case of 
your death before age 55, and 

3.A monthly Disability Income to you if, 
before age 55, total disability stops your 
earning power for six months or more. 

Of course, you need not be 40 now. You 

may be older or younger. The income 

need not be $150 a month. It can be any 
amount from $10 to $200 a month or 
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COPYRIGHT 1938, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Phoenix Mutual Life 


Please send me by 
obligation, your new ! 
“HOW TO GET THE THINGS 





more. And you can have it start at any 
age: 55, 60, 65 or 70. Similar Plans are 
available to women. 


You don’t have to be rich to retire this 
way. Since you start the Plan 15 years 
or more before you need the retirement 
income, you receive all the benefits of 
compound interest, long-range invest- 
ments and mutual operation. You get a 
retirement income for far less money 
than ordinary investments require. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Let us mail you an important book- 
let giving the complete facts about the 
Retirement Income Plan. In a simple, 
illustrated way, this booklet shows you 
exactly how thousands of people are 
providing their own life incomes, tells 
you how the Plan protects against such 
emergencies as death or disability. Send 
the coupon below and we will mail you 
this booklet without cost or obligation. 
Discover for yourself the secret of get- 
ting your own life income! 








Insurance Company 


t, Hartford, Conn. 
332 Elm Stree il, wit : 
illustrated book, 
yOU WANT” 
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Christened: 


FRANKLIN D. Roosevett 3rp, 6-month- 
old son of the former Ethel du Pont and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., by the Rev. 
Julius Walter Atwood, 81, retired Episco- 
pal Bishop of Arizona and Massachusetts. 
It was the first White House christening 
since that of President Benjamin Harri- 
son’s grandson, “Baby McKee,” in 1889. 





Birthday: 





Wide World 


Carter Guiass, beginning his nine- 
teenth year as United States Senator from 
Virginia, 81, Jan. 4. The Senate’s oldest 
member, he told newspaper men: “I feel 
like the devil. Nobody would know I was 
81, if it wasn’t for the newspapers. Why 
make any fuss over it. I’m not, and it’s 
my birthday. I won’t talk about it. I’m 
ignoring it.” 


Carrie CHAPMAN Cart, ardent peace 
advocate and leader of the militant and suc- 
cessful American suffragist movement, 80, 
Jan. 9. Regretting that “with age comes a 
lessening of strength,” 
she lives quietly in 
her New Rochelle, 
N.Y., home, carrying 
out her mission to 
prevent wars. No 
longer able to stand 
the strain of fatiguing 
lecture tours, Mrs. 
Catt conducts her 
peace work by mail. 





Newsphotos 


Married: 


The former Marcor Couzens, daugh- 
ter of the late United States Sen. James 
Couzens of Michigan, and Herserr Bry- 
ANT, Alexandria, Va., fertilizer manufac- 
turer, in Detroit, Jan. 5. A year ago she 
was granted a divorce from William Jef- 
fries Chewing of Fredericksburg, Va., with 
whom she eloped to Baltimore in 1930. 








Separated: 


In Hollywood, Jackie Coocan, 24, 
ragamuffin silent film star, and Betty 
GRABLE, 22, $500-a-week glamour girl of 





the screen, until his 
“financial affairs are 
straightened out.” He 
is suing his mother 
and stepfather, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur 
Bernstein, for an ac- 
counting of his 
$4,000,000 earnings 
as a child star. “I 
still love Betty very 
much,” he said. “But 
I find it difficult to 
be the boss of my 
home unless I am 
able to furnish the 
finances to run it. 
Until I can be boss I’m not going to be 
there. I won’t be a Mr. Betty Grable.” 
Betty said: “I love Jackie very much. 
You know how men are—unless they are 
earning big money themselves they feel 
they are in the way.” Mrs. Bernstein tear- 
fully announced she wanted to forget the 
past and have her son come back. Jackie 
flatly refused, and she retired to a sani- 
tarium suffering from bronchitis and a 
nervous collapse. 


Wide World 





Divorced: 


ConsTANCE TAL- 
MADGE, 38-year-old 
silent screen comedi- 
enne, from her third 
husband, TowNnsENnpD 
NeTCHER, depart- 
ment-store owner, on 
grounds of his deser- 
tion, in Chicago. “I 
once believed that op- 
posites attracted each 
other,” she said. “Now 
I have abandoned that belief. Nor am I 
convinced that mutual interests necessarily 
hold a married couple together. I’m never 
going to marry again, never!” She had 
previously divorced John Pialogiou, Greek 
tobacco importer, and Alastair Mackin- 
tosh, a Scottish aviator. 


Wide World 





Reconciled: 


Stan Laureu, wry-faced film comedi- 
an, and his third wife, OLGA Vera Suuva- 
LovA InLeEANA Lauret, Russian dancer, 
who a fortnight ago filed a separation suit 
(Newsweek, Jan. 9). In Beverly Hills, 
Calif., they kissed and made up last week 
after she had served a seven-hour jail 
sentence for reckless driving. “The divorce 
is off,” Illeana announced. “I will tell the 
judge. I want only my Stan.” 





Arrived: 


Lance Havewitz-REvENTLOW, 3-year- 
old son of the former Barbara Hutton, 
Woolworth five-and-ten heiress, in St. 
Moritz, Switzerland, to visit his father, 
Count Haugwitz-Reventlow of Denmark. 











Lance’s parents were separated last Augyy 
and are now seeking a Danish divorce, jj, 
is expected to remain with his father uni 
the Countess returns to London from , 
trip to Cairo. 


Jan Masaryk, 52-year-old forme 
Czech Minister in London and son of tly 
founder and first President of Czecho-Sjp. 
vakia, in New York, for a three-month 
lecture tour of the United States. Hurrie) 
from Quarantine by Coast Guard cutter 
he managed to keep his first speaking ep. 
gagement at Columbia University. In }js 
lecture and in a 20-minute interview, he 
maintained that America holds the balane 
between liberal government and dictatoy. 
ship, warned that America, though 3,00) 
miles away, is still endangered by the 
“ethical diseases of 
Europe,” and hailed 
Roosevelt’s message 
to Congress (see page 
11): “When Amer. 
ica takes a stiff up 
per lip, little flowers 
spring up in Europe 
and people say that 
things are _ getting 
better.” 














International 





Departed: 


Pui F. La Fourerre, former Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin and founder of the 
National Progressives of America, third- 
party movement, from New York, for a 
two-month tour of Europe preparatory to 
writing a series of magazine articles. He 
said he planned “to take a look-see and try 
to find out what is happening over there.” 





Named: 


The “ten outstanding women of 1938” 
in the United States, by Durward Howes, 
editor of American Women, the nation’s 
official feminine Who’s Who. They are: 
Fiorence E. Aen, judge of the Sixth 
Circuit Court of Ap 
peals and the “first 
woman ever men- 
tioned as a candidate 
for the United States 
Supreme Court 
bench”; JEAN Broad- 
Hurst, Teachers Col- 
lege (Columbia Uni- 
versity) bacteriologist 
who was the “first to 
use nigrosin to make 
measles inclusion 
bodies visible” (Newsweek, Nov. %, 
1937); Peart Buck, first American womal 
to win the Nobel Prize in_ literature; 
JacquELine Cocuran, winner of the 1938 
Bendix airplane race; Grace Nout Cro- 
WELL, poet, “American mother of 1938; 
Hewen Hayes, actress and star of “Vic- 
toria Regina”; Auice Marsie, winner of 
the United States tennis championship; 
Exeanor M. Parrerson, the only womal 
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DODGE LUXURY LINER SPECIAI SED#H, $815 DELIVERED IN DETROTTI 
ill Federal Taxes Included —Spare Tire and Wheel and All Standard Equipment Included 


We'll Leave It To You! 


W: could give you many reasons for 
Dodge’s amazing reputation for econ- 


omy...but this year we want YOU to be the 


938” ~~ 
wes @__. INCHES winer-< 5) 


ion’s 














are: : judge! And so instead of making mere claims, 
ixth we say: “Take A Look...that’s all Dodge 
Ap- asks!” 
o Before you decide on any car take a look at 
first TAKE A LOOK! New headlamps — wider apart, the big new Dodge. Take a look at the famous 
1eN- closer to road —for safer night driving! Greater : 3 Dodge floating power engine—it’s packed 
late visibility in rain, fog and snow! Radiator grille ‘ with all the famous Dodge economy features 
ates guards, pictured above, at slight extra cost. ae designed to cut gas and oil costs ’way down! 
And take a look at Dodge beauty, too— its 
urt é ; . ° 
windstreamed lines, its gorgeous upholstery, 
—4 ooK we TAKE A LOOK! New handy gear- its “Jewel Case” instrument panel! Take a 
Col shift near ~% alee ey —at look at its many new engineering advantages 
Jni- no extra cost! Nothing new tolearn. in fact, take a look at every part of it... 
st Front floor is clear! and THEN take a look at the price 
B tag! You'll be amazed—for Dodge 
to prices are as much as $55 less than 
ake last year! 
jon Tune in on the Major Bowes Original Amat 
22, These are Mesto 10 P. Ma Eastern Standard Time.” 
nal standard wreel, 8 . 
ire; painted ow , TAKE A LOOK! New completely con- 
local taxes, D GE 7 : a cealed luggage compartment, 27% larger! 
938 Tt YOUR Three bellboys needed to carry all the 
VisERED luggage it will hold! 
RO- : 











‘| Lic New 1939 DODGE Luray Liner 
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publisher and editor of a metropolitan 
daily (The Washington Herald and The 
Washington Times); Kate Smita, radio 
star, “noted for her philanthropies as well 
as her talents”; and Jutia C. Stimson, 
president of the American Nurses Associa- 
tion and “first woman in history to attain 
the rank of major in the United States 
Army.” 





Sentenced: 


In the Los An- 
geles Superior Court, 
Martin (Moe THE 
Gimp) Snyper, to 
“not more than twen- 
ty years” in prison, 
for the attempted 
murder last October 
of Myrl Alderman, 
present husband of 
Snyder’s former wife, 
Ruth Etting, blues singer. Because no 
minimum sentence was set, the State 
Prison Board may release the Gimp any 
time after he’s served one year. 





Wide World 





Transferred: 


From Alcatraz Island in San Francis- 
co Bay, 400 miles away to the Federal cor- 
rectional institution on Terminal Island, 
San Pedro, Au Capone, former Chicago 
gang leader convicted of income-tax eva- 
sion in 1932. With time off for good be- 
havior, his Federal prison term would ex- 
pire on Jan. 19, but, suffering from paresis 
and reportedly violent at times, Capone is 
expected to remain at San Pedro until 
next fall. 





Died: 


Wa ter C. KEtty, 65, veteran vaude- 
ville actor known as “The Virginia Judge,” 
from injuries suffered in a Hollywood traf- 
fic accident last December, in Philadelphia, 
Jan. 6. A headliner of the two-a-day boards 
for 35 years, he also made a hit on the 
Broadway stage in 1933 as the pessimistic 
Rep. Solomon Fitzmaurice in Maxwell An- 
derson’s “Both Your Houses.” Kelly based 
his famous jurist monologue on the anec- 
dotes he gathered while working as a ma- 
chinist in the Newport News shipyards. 
On slack days, he haunted the local court- 
room of Judge John Dudley Brown, a gaunt 
Virginian who handled petty offenders— 
mostly Negroes—mercifully and wittily. 





Declared Dead: 


By a Los Angeles Probate Court, 
AmeviA Earnart, lost with her navi- 
gator, Fred Noonan, on a 1937 ’round-the- 
world flight. Judge Elliott Craig waived 
the customary seven-year law and named 
George Palmer Putnam executor of his 
aviator-wife’s estate valued “in excess of 
$10,000.” 


LETTERS 


Four Years—or Ten 

I enclose my check for a four-year sub- 
scription—or, if you have a five, six, eight, 
or ten-year rate, I shall be glad to avail 
myself of it. 

I do not intend to be without News- 
WEEK now that I am going into the desert 
country in Eastern Washington for a few 
months of vacation. 





N. P. LAWSON 
Superintendent 
South Bend Public Schools 
South Bend, Wash. 





Diplomacy 

The letter anent “Toast to the King” 
and your comment in your Jan. 2 issue 
recall an occasion when I attended a 
dinner at Gibraltar given by Vice Admiral 
Sir Edward May on his flagship to an 
American, a French, and a German rear 
admiral, and an Italian commander. 

Knowing that Sir Edward had on his 
hands toasts to an emperor, a king, and 
two presidents in addition to his own 
king-emperor, we were full of perplexed 
apprehension as to the order of precedence 
he would select and were almost in cold 
shivers when he tapped on the table and 
arose with his glass poised. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, and then paused 
with a smile as if sensing our apprehension: 

“To the sovereigns of our respective 
states.” 

J. M. ELLICOTT 
Captain, U.S. Navy, retired 
Mare Island, Calif. 





Reply to Mr. Rascoe 

THOROUGHLY DISAGREE WITH BURTON 
RASCOE REVIEW ON “ADDRESS UNKNOWN.” 
EITHER HE IS MISINTERPRETING DELIBERATE- 
LY THAT STORY OR HE READ IT WITH A YAWN 
IN THE EARLY MORNING HOURS. 

J. SIEGEL 
Jewish Daily Forward 
Chicago, Ill. 


As a perennial reader of NEWSWEEK 
I was amazed to see Burton Rascoe’s in- 
credible and fantastic review of “Address 
Unknown.” I read the story originally in 
Story Magazine and was instantaneously 
impressed by its unusual literary merit, 
compactness, and fine driving quality. 


; NOAH FABRICANT, M.D. 
Chicago, Ill. 


We agree most heartily with Mr. Bur- 
ton Rascoe in his comment on “Address 
Unknown” in Newsweek of Jan. 9. “Ad- 
dress Unknown” bears every evidence of 
having been written to specifications, 
made up out of whole cloth, and trimmed 
with a liberal sprinkling of maudlin senti- 
mentality for consumption by a credu- 
lous reading public. Mr. Rascoe calls the 





NEWSWEEK 





story ‘a wretched piece of swill.’ We say 
swill by the bucket, rather than the 
piece, but swill all the same. 
G. W.L, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Children’s Programs 


In the Dec. 19 issue of Newswerx | 
was delighted to read that a new type of 
children’s radio program is to be offered 
by the Mutual Broadcasting System. 

Too long children have had nothing to 
listen to but the gang-buster, western. 
thriller type of program. I have long felt 
the need for a radio program where 
children could hear music, stories, and 
poems of the right kind. 

These programs will meet the needs and 
interests of any group of children by 
creating a love and an appreciation for 
good literature and music. . 

JOELLA AKIN 

State Teachers College 

Radford, Va. 





Reply to Mr. Cohen 


I notice under Religion (Newsweek, 
Jan. 9) that J. X. Cohen’s report on New 
York City office worker employment agen- 
cies shows that they discriminate against 
Jews and that because of Nazi propaganda 
this discrimination is more widespread now 
than ever before. I think Mr. Cohen's 
conclusion drawn from advertised job 
listings is unfair. If the agencies are to stay 
in business, they must supply the type of 
applicant the employer stipulates, and 
friends of mine who run agencies tell me 
that not only Christian firms, but most 
Jewish ones, require Christian office em- 


ployes. 
As far as Nazi propaganda intensifying 
the discrimination now is concerned, if 


Mr. Cohen will note the agency ads in the 
daily papers, he will see that, since the 
persecution of the Jews in Germany, 
Jewish employes have been more in de- 
mand than for many years past. 

MARY CONNOLLY 


New York City 





Brud Holland’s View 


I appreciate very much being named on 
your Newsweek All-American team for 
1938, and I consider it a great honor to 
be connected with such a fine group of 
players. 

However, your statement as to my 
thinking an All-American player should 
receive some remuneration in cash is e0- 
tirely without foundation, and I am sure 
that Newsweek will be only too glad to 
make this correction . . . 

JEROME “BRUD” HOLLAND 


Ithaca, N.Y. 


NEWSWEEK'S correspondent was appar 
ently misinformed on Holland’s sentiments. 
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TEACHER'S 
Perfection of Blended 
SCOTCH WHISKY 





Connoisseurs’ choice of 


Teacher’s is a cue to all 
discriminating men who 
like a Scotch rich in hearty 
body, in pleasure-giving 
mild smoothness. Teacher’s 
delicate bouquet and bal- 
anced flavour never vary. 


Say ““TEACHER’S:”’ 


Sh the flarout! 


Made since 1830 
by Wm. Teacher& Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
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Your rrienps, and the people you do business 
with, may be scattered from coast to coast. But 
in one minute and a half (average time) Long 
Distance can ring the telephone of almost any 
one of them. ; 

It is easy to forget the wonder of familiar 
things like Long Distance telephone service. 
Every day it saves miles, minutes, money, for all 
kinds of business. It multiplies man-power. It gets 
things done. And as the rate table at 
the right will remind you, it costs le 
little in proportion to the BIG job (a) 
it does. eer 








LONG DISTANCE FINDS ’EM 


HERE'S HOW LITTLE LONG DISTANCE COSTS: 


Day Rates (except Sunday) 


BETWEEN THESE POINTS 


Detroit, Mich. . 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Atlanta,Ga.. . 
Seattle, Wash. . 
Newark, N. J. . 
Portiand, Ore. . 
New York, N. Y. 


Station-te- 


Persen-te- 


Station Person 


Cleveland, Ohio. $ .50 
Omaha, Neb.. . .75 
Boston, Mass. . 1.00 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . 1.50 
Kansas City, Mo. 2.00 
Denver, Colo. . 3.00 
Fort Worth, Texas 4.00 
Memphis, Tenn. . 5.00 
San Francisco . 6.50 


$ .70 
1.05 
1.35 
2.00 
2.65 
4.00 
5.25 
6.75 
8.75 


* For 3 minutes. These rates are greatly reduced after 7 
every evening and all day Sunday. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Delighted Generals 


Top Army and Navy officers are pretty 
thoroughly pleased with the President’s 
defense program as finally drafted. Some 
of them felt hurt earlier because they 
thought they weren’t being consulted while 
they heard all kinds of rumors about what 
Corcoran, Hopkins, and others were put- 
ting into the program. But when they saw 
the finally assembled plan, they were both 
tickled and surprised to note how closely 
it followed their own proposals. Congress 
now seems likely to approve the general 
program with very little trimming. 


Murphy Defense 


Frank Murphy has been aching for a 
chance to tell his side of the Michigan 
sit-down strike controversy, hoping Sen- 
ate hearings on his appointment as Attor- 
ney General would give him the chance. 
It has long been known that he has let- 
ters from auto makers praising his failure 
to call out the militia against the sit- 
downers. More important, he’s now reli- 
ably reported to have proof that some of 
these manufacturers actively urged him 
to take no steps that might cause blood- 
shed. He has previously considered this 
proof confidential but would feel free to 
use it before a Congressional inquiry. 


Georgia Purge 


Unless present plans are altered, the 
next few weeks will see a purge of several 
important Federal jobholders in Georgia. 
Fed up with anti-New Deal Senator 
George’s opposition to recent Roosevelt 
moves, the Administration has compiled a 
list of George henchmen to be ousted from 
Federal jobs. This week U.S. Attorney 
Camp, New Deal political lieutenant in 
Georgia, went quietly to Washington to 
confer with F.D.R. and Senator Russell 
about new appointees, most of whom are 
already picked. 


Spy Hullabaloo 


The sporadic spy-scare statements by 
the President and others—which are sure 
to be renewed during this Congress session 
—still leave the generals and admirals cold. 
The Army and Navy intelligence units see 
no extraordinary spy maneuvers and be- 


lieve slightly increased appropriations for 
existing agencies would more than meet 
the danger. Moreover, they would like to 
substitute surveillance for noisy prosecu- 
tion of many of the small fry in the hope 
of cracking down on any more important 
spies who might be at work. Incidentally, 
the spy headlines have stirred up new 
jealousies between the G-men and Treasury 
agents. Officials of the former have asked 
friendly reporters to try to find out what 
plans the Treasury has for enlarging its 
force of investigators. 


Diplomatic Gains 


An inspection tour of the Levantine 
countries by Wallace Murray, astute chief 
of the State Department’s Near East 
Division, has gained the U.S. two small 
but much-wanted diplomatic victories 


. which haven’t yet been reported. First, 


the Shah of Iran has agreed to reestablish 
the Washington legation he closed when 
his Minister was arrested by a Maryland 
speed cop. Second, Turkey is now dicker- 
ing to borrow New York City police offi- 
cers to train its police force—a service 
which the Nazis were particularly anxious 
to perform. 


Canceled Ickes Speech 


There’s an untold story behind the sud- 
den cancellation of Ickes’ anti-Dies speech 
scheduled for delivery before the League 
for Peace and Democracy. Fact is it was 
canceled on White House orders because 
(1) supporters of the Dies committee had 
threatened to counterattack, using com- 
mittee data to prove a League tie-up with 
Communists, and (2) the President and 
his liberal advisers belatedly realized (aft- 
er Garner had made the point at a Cabinet 
meeting) that Dies’ inquiry had won pub- 
lic support and couldn’t be stopped by 
the Ickes brand of name calling. 


Changed Dies Outlook 


The calling off of Ickes’ speech against 
Dies is just one indication of the sudden 
and marked change in the general outlook 
for Dies’ inquiry. Like F.D.R., most Con- 
gressmen now agree with Garner that the 
investigation may have been slipshod and 
often misdirected but that it’s too popular 
to be discontinued—or even to be starved 
by inadequate appropriations, as was 
planned last fortnight. Accordingly, Con- 
gress leaders are now disposed to vote a 
big new appropriation if Dies agrees to 
hire competent counsel and to stick to 
exposing real Reds and Fascists instead of 
bating people like Murphy and Perkins. 
Also, there’s some talk of expanding the 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


Dies group into a joint House-Senate com- 
mittee, where Dies himself might be over- 
shadowed and outvoted. 
Trivia 

Famous for his habitual tardiness, Frank 
Murphy started his career as Attorney 
General by being ten minutes late to take 
his oath at the White House, fifteen min- 
utes late for his first press conference, and 
the last Cabinet member to arrive at the 
judiciary reception . . . Members of Chief 
Justice Hughes’ personal legal staff usually 
refer to him as “Whiskers” . . . Reports 
that the New Deal team of Cohen and 


Corcoran split over budget policies are 
haywire. 





Japanese Bungling 


FV csterness in the Orient are getting 
a laugh out of Japan’s clumsy propa- 
ganda efforts. Correspondents and other 
foreigners in Shanghai, for example, have 
recently experienced a tremendous burst 
of Japanese hospitality. Operating on 
liberal expense accounts, a large number 
of visiting Japanese have started wining 
and dining everyone with the slightest in- 
fluence on other nations’ policies. The 
hosts ask to be “enlightened” on China, 
listen for a few minutes, then start telling 
“inside facts” which any well-informed 
person can spot as pure propaganda. 
Meanwhile, Japan’s letter-writing cam- 
paign continues, with Japanese in Tokyo 
sending markedly similar letters “explain- 
ing” Japan’s position to friends and even 
remote acquaintances in other lands. 


Troubles of ‘Lochinvar’ 


Editors missed a good American angle 
in last week’s stories about Brian Grover, 
the British Lochinvar who defied Soviet 
laws by flying to Moscow to see his Rus- 
sian wife and finally was permitted to take 
her back to England. What U.S. papers 
didn’t know is that Grover, who married 
the Russian girl in 1933, had an American 
wife who didn’t divorce him till May 1937 
(though he must have previously got one 
of Russia’s “postcard” divorces). The 
American ex-wife is now living in the U.S. 
with Grover’s and her child. 


New Axis Members 


Note the importance of toasts recently 
exchanged in Budapest by Foreign Minis- 
ters Csaky and Ciano of Hungary and 
Italy. Not only did they confirm Hungary’s 
new adherence to the Rome-Berlin axis, 
but they also made it clear that Yugo- 
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slavia is to join in the bloc. Implications: 
(1) Hungary will renounce her irredentist 
claims on Yugoslavia; (2) both countries 
(as previously forecast here) are likely to 
withdraw from the League; (3) both will 
probably adopt changes (like land reforms 
and anti-Semitism) in accord with Rome- 
Berlin policies; and, perhaps most im- 
portant, (4) while the two countries will 
be linked to the Rome-Berlin axis, their 
special interests will tie them much more 
closely to Italy than to Germany. 


Soviet Defense Line 


From the Rumanian-Russian border 
comes confirmation of the reports of large- 
scale Soviet fortifications. A Periscope 
correspondent, noting high wire-and-straw 
screens erected for miles along the Russian 
side of the Dniester River, learned that 
behind them the Soviet is constructing an 
elaborate “Maginot Line” of its own. The 
defense works, 15 miles wide, will extend 
500 miles from the Pripet Marshes along 
the Polish-Russian and Rumanian-Russian 
borders to the sea. Already, natives in the 
area say, some 100,000 Ukrainian families 
have been moved from the zone into the 
interior. 


Foreign Notes 


London insiders say Sir John Reith, 
Imperial Airways head, is slated to succeed 
Lord Tweedsmuir as Governor General of 
Canada within the next year .. . Italy 
will soon announce a flat ban on cigarette 
lighters as a means of increasing the in- 
come from the government’s match mo- 
nopoly . . . German shops have started 
marketing “Out With The Jews,” a 
parchisi-like game in which the winner is 
the one who gets his Jews to Palestine 
first . . . Expect a new papal encyclical 
condemning both (Soviet) atheism and 
(Nazi) paganism . . . The famous Heligo- 
land yacht race won’t be held this year 
because it might interfere with the rush 
fortification work on that island. 





Accountants’ Worries 


P rominent accounting firms have be- 
come so disturbed over public reaction to 
Price, Waterhouse & Co.’s failure to uncover 
the McKesson & Robbins frauds that they 
are swamping financial editors with litera- 
ture defending and praising the work of au- 
ditors in general. In the end, the associa- 
tions of accountants will probably defend 
Price, Waterhouse as having done a good 
job within the scope of its audit, then sug- 
gest these general improvements in auditing 
procedure: (1) election of auditors by the 
stockholders, instead of appointment by the 
management; (2) completion of audits at 
the end of the “natural business year,” 
when inventories and accounts receivable 
are at their lowest point, instead of at the 
end of the calendar year; (3) having ac- 


countants pursue their checkup through- 
out the year, not just at year end; (4) 
strengthening the position and authority of 
the comptroller within many companies. 


New Products 


There’s a new anti-rust preparation for 
steel machinery or tools; applied with a 
brush or spray gun, in 30 minutes the 
liquid forms a tough, elastic, nonporous 
film which can be removed with gasoline 
or kerosene when the article is ready for 
use ... When treated with a new process, 
cotton, rayon, or silk fabrics are water- 
repellant and spot-resistant even after re- 
peated cleanings . . . A recently developed 
ink in either black or white, which can be 
applied with an ordinary steel pen to 
glass, porcelain, and china, will resist 
hydrochloric acid, alkalis, and other cor- 
rosive substances. 


Hearst Troubles 


Unless financial experts incorrectly read 
the signs, there’s likely to be a battle for 
control of major Hearst newspaper proper- 
ties after next Mar. 15. If payment isn’t 


made by then on a quarterly dividend © 


three times postponed by Hearst Con- 
solidated (an intermediate holding compa- 
ny), unfriendly preferred stockholders will 
have the right to elect a majority of the 
board of directors. Wall Streeters wonder 
if there’s much of a chance for such $800,- 
000 payments, since the company has an 
apparent 1938 deficit compared with stated 
$5,000,000 earnings in 1937. Because of 
peculiar distribution of the stock, the man- 
agement can’t retain control by obtaining 
the proxies of a few large stockholders or 
institutional holders. 


Bank Holding-Company Law 


Originally conceded little chance of 
passage, the Glass Bill—now somewhat 
modified—for controlling bank holding 
companies has received new impetus which 
at least gives it a chance of adoption. Be- 
cause the bill would place regulatory 
power in the hands of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. rather than the Federal 
Reserve Board, the issue will provoke a 
departmental fight—FRB vs. FDIC (and 
probably the Comptroller of the Currency) . 
Note that the Glass Bill, which would 
freeze bank holding companies at their 
present size, fits in with the Comptroller- 
FDIC strategy of tactfully preventing 
further growth of huge banking empires. 


Business Footnotes 


If Milwaukee residents are caught with- 
out enough ice during evening or Sunday 
parties, Western Union will now deliver 25 
or 50 pounds—plus an icepick . . . at- 
tempts are being made to bring about a 
legislative investigation of the fact (first 
revealed here) that the N. Y. State Liquor 
Authority, in the case of McKesson & 





Robbins, neglected to obey the law which 
requires fingerprinting of officials of whole. 
sale liquor distributing firms .. . 
factor behind the record sales of U.¢ 
baby bonds is the fact that banks, which 
usually can’t be bothered with such secur. 
ties because each purchaser is limited ty 
$10,000 worth, now find the 2.9% interes 
so tempting that they are gobbling up the 
bonds . . . So cagy were the Coster-Musica 
crowd in McKesson & Robbins that the sta. 
tionery and billheads of their phony British 
and Canadian companies were even printed 
on British- and Canadian-made paper, 





Press Notes 
The new Sears, Roebuck catalogue, out 


in a few weeks, will be streamlined, with 
a neat pictureless cover, better-grade pa. 
per, and “modern” typography . . . Ed. 
ward J. Reilly, counsel for Hauptmann jp 
the Lindbergh case, is suing the New York 
Journal & American for $250,000, charg. 
ing libel in feature stories . . . Washington 
will shortly have a New Yorker type of 
magazine, The Senator, published by Har. 
ry Newman, who puts out Judge, and 
written largely by Washington newspaper 
men .. . Capital reporters and White 
House ushers are irked because Mr. 
F. D. Roosevelt Jr. (Ethel du Pont) per. 
sistently refused to tell them whether her 
parents would attend the White House 
christening of F.D.R. III (they did not 
attend). 


Entertainment Lines 


Leopold Stokowski has been negotiating 
with Golden Gate International Exposition 
officials for display of a new “electric or- 
chestra” invention on which he and Walt 
Disney supposedly collaborated . . . In- 
formed Italians say a number of key off- 
cials (including Dino Alfieri, Minister of 
Popular Culture) will soon be purged be- 
cause of Mussolini’s irritation over boners 
in the campaign to promote a government 
film monopoly .. . An NBC tabulation re- 
veals that Roosevelt talked to radio audi- 
ences 32 times in the first eleven months of 
1938; next in order as government speakers 
were Farley, 17, Wallace, 16, and Hull, 12 


Missing Persons 


Mrs. Evangeline Lodge Land Lindbergh, 
mother of Charles Lindbergh, lives with 
her brother in the house her son bought for 
her in fashionable Grosse Pointe Park, neat 
Detroit; still teaches chemistry at Cass 
Technical High School; has few outside i- 
terests; forbids students to talk to her about 
her son . . . Sgt. Alvin C. York, described 
by Pershing as “the greatest civilian sol 
dier” in the World War and credited wil 
killing 25 Germans and capturing 132, per 
sonally supervises his profitable 39 
livestock farm near Pall Mall, Tenn.; ik 
to foxhunt and take part in veterans’ acti 
ities. 4 
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MEN TO WHOM 


CENSORSHIP 


IS A CHALLENGE 


Censorship ...fear of the truth... today 
has made gathering of the news but 
half the battle of foreign correspon- 
dents. For the transmission of news has 
become increasingly difficult. The rise 
of the dictatorships, the invasion and 
partition of weaker countries, and the 
wars and revolutions of recent years all 
have been accompanied by stringent 
regulations aimed to halt independent 
and factual reporting. 

Staff members of The Chicago Daily 
News Foreign Service are fighting the 
present censorship as they always have fought cen- 
sorship—with all the energy they possess. 

In 1933, Pulitzer Prize-Winner Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer, now chief of the Paris Bureau and senior 
correspondent, was expelled from Germany after 
writing a penetrating series of articles concerning 
the Nazi regime. 

In the spring of 1938, after Austria had been 
seized, M. W. Fodor, outstanding authority on Central 
and Southeastern Europe, was compelled to leave 
Vienna to escape reprisals for his dispatches con- 
cerning the Anschluss. 

In November, 1938, for having continued, despite 
threats and pressure, in the practice of honest re- 
porting, Frank Smothers, Rome correspondent, was 
ordered to leave Italy. 

But this newspaper will persist in its efforts to 
gather and print news that is accurate. For The 


Chicago Daily News was built on the premise that a 
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newspaper which lives up to its responsibilities to 
readers will endure not for a day but for all time. 
Its policy of accurate and fearless news reporting 
was laid down sixty-three years ago. The soundness 
of this policy is indicated by the growth of this news- 
paper in the years that have followed. Today, The 
Chicago Daily News has greater Home Coverage and 
reaches more Able-to-Buy families than any other 
daily newspaper in Chicago. Its circulation, pene- 
trating every section of the city, exactly parallels 
Chicago’s buying power. And because of the results 
delivered to advertisers, The Chicago Daily News 
has carried more Total Display and more Retail 
Advertising than any other newspaper in Chicago 
— morning, evening or Sunday, as far back as the 
records go.* It is a medium perfectly balanced to 

produce for your advertising campaign. 
* Sources: Advertising Record Co., Media Records, Inc. 
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Mr. Roosevelt Reports 
on the State of the Nation 


President Passes Congress 
Problems of Defense, Finance, 


and Appointments 


Americans, who have heard much in 
recent months of a new orientation of 
their foreign policy, last week learned from 
the President of the United States the 
extent and cost of that orientation. 

“All about us,” Mr. Roosevelt said in his 
annual message to Congress, “are threats 
of new aggression—military and economic. 
Storms from abroad directly challenge 
three institutions indispensable to Ameri- 
cans, now as always. The first is religion. 
It is the source of the other two—democ- 
racy and international good faith... 

“Where freedom of religion has been 
attacked, the attack has come from 
sources opposed to democracy. Where 
democracy has been overthrown, the spirit 
of free worship has disappeared. And 
where religion and democracy have van- 
ished, good faith and reason in interna- 
tional affairs have given way to strident 
ambition and brute force.” 

His hearers, who had no doubt as to 
what nations he meant, waited to hear 
what he proposed doing about them, and 
he was not long in saying: 

“The mere fact that we rightly decline 
to intervene with arms to prevent acts of 
aggression does not mean that we must 
act as if there were no aggression at all. 
Words may be futile, but war is not the 
only means of commanding a decent re- 
spect for the opinions of mankind .. . 

“At the very least, we can and should 
avoid any action, or any lack of action, 
which will encourage, assist, or build up 
an aggressor. We have learned that when 
we deliberately try to legislate neutrality, 
our neutrality laws may operate unevenly 
and unfairly—may actually give aid to an 
aggressor and deny it to the victim. The 
instinct of self-preservation should warn 
us that we ought not let that happen any 
more,” 

Did he mean sanctions against Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, his hearers won- 
dered. Would he ask Congress to amend 
the Neutrality Act to permit Washington 


: Harris & Ewing 
The President warned dictators 


to come out openly for the Chinese and 
Spanish loyalists? 

Next day, he sent up a budget calling 
for $8,995,000,000 (see page 37) for the 
fiscal year beginning next July 1—a period 
in which total revenues are not expected 
to exceed $5,669,000,000, and in which the 
national debt will be only $542,000,000 
below the legal limit of $45,000,000,000. 

In both messages there were elements 
designed to arouse the scorn of autarchies, 
the envy of democracies, and the uneasi- 
ness of home folks. The marvel of modern 
radio made certain that these reactions 
would be not long in coming from the 
three groups Franklin Roosevelt addressed. 


Scorn 

The German chorus got its pitch from 
the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, which 
wryly observed that “it appears he wishes 


to go down in history with the title of 
protector of Jews.” The Lokal-Anzeiger 
could not resist dragging in the Lima con- 
ference, commenting that Mr. Roosevelt 
“stands by the imperialistic policies as ex- 
hibited” there. 

But Berlin did not altogether conceal 
the anxiety the usual epithets were meant 
to cloak. There was speculation over a 
possible diplomatic rupture, and observers 
noted that the sanctions hint cast a pall 
over the highly significant visit of Mon- 
tagu Norman, governor of the Bank of 
England, to Hjalmar Schacht, Reichsbank 
president. Germans had devoutly hoped 
the conferences would head off threatened 
British economic sanctions. 

Italian second-fiddlers as usual took up 
the Nazi refrain, harping on Lima and 
Jews. La Tribuna charged “Roosevelt 
places the electoral necessities of his party 
and pressure from Jewish capitalists above 
a sense of responsibility.” Most Fascist 
organs headlined their comment under 
some such label as Il Popolo d'Italia’s 
“Usual Sermon and Threats.” 

Across the Pacific, the Japanese pro- 
fessed to be surprised, not only by the 
annual message, but by the latest Ameri- 
can State Department note (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 9), and observers commented that 
both documents made good relations be- 
tween the two nations more difficult than 
ever. 


Envy 

Among the European democracies, 
unanimous praise was tempered in some 
cases by caution amounting almost to 
apathy and in others sharpened by the 
inevitable contrasting of the President’s 
tone with that of Chamberlain and Da- 
ladier. 

In France the more liberal papers took 
heart from the message, Le Populaire ex- 
ulting: “Here comes new hope and new 
encouragement,” while /’Intransigeant 
prophesied the document would “cause a 
great stir in Germany and Italy and in- 
duce the leaders there to become more 
cautious,” adding that “this in itself is a 
great contribution toward peace.” But 
those Paris journals commonly associated 
with big business printed meager excerpts 
from the address, without comment. 

In the British Isles the contrast between 
comment in London and that in the prov- 
inces and Scotland was in itself remark- 
able. To isolationist newspapers such as 
Beaverbrook’s Daily Express and Rother- 
mere’s Daily Mail, the President had mere- 
ly given the British Government another 
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International 


The President’s Message: Cabinet and New Dealers applauded, Republicans and rebels stayed silent 


reason for standing on the side lines. The 
Times, which comes closest of all to re- 
flecting the Prime Minister’s views, 
damned Mr. Roosevelt’s words with faint 
praise and fainter phrases. 

Farther north, the message carried a 
moral aptly summarized by The Man- 
chester Guardian: “Most English men and 
women must have put beside the Presi- 
dent’s challenging denunciation of the dic- 
tatorships their own Prime Minister’s 
timid exercises in the same field. They 
must have regretted that it had been left 
to the American President to state the 
British—as it is also the American—way 
of life.” 

The Birmingham Post speculated: 
“How far Roosevelt’s appeal to Britain 
will be successful—for it is a definite ap- 
peal to Britain—we shall know, perhaps, 
after Mr. Chamberlain has visited Rome” 
(see page 18). The Edinburgh Scotsman 
saw “a plain warning to the totalitarian 
states that America would give at least 
moral, and perhaps economic, support to 
the victims of aggression.” 

Meanwhile, in New York, Godfrey D. 
N. Haggard, newly appointed British Con- 
sul General, told the State Chamber of 
Commerce that he believed the key to 
peace lay in cooperation between the Bri- 
tish and American Navies. The same day 
a British Air Ministry mission sailed from 
Southampton for Australia to discuss plans 
for large-scale manufacture of planes in 


the Antipodes, as a step toward increasing 
British air power in the Pacific. And Cana- 
da earmarked a part of a record $50,- 
000,000 defense budget for expansion of 
the Canadian Air Force. 


Uneasiness 

At home, a growing disquietude over 
the Administration’s apparent indifference 
to a succession of unbalanced budgets 
somewhat overshadowed concern over 
“war hysteria” and the prospect of plung- 
ing into the Spanish and Asiatic wars on 
the side of the loyalists and Chinese. Sev- 
eral newspapers spoke of the danger in- 
herent in abandoning strict neutrality but, 
although such organizations as the Con- 
gress for Peace and Democracy and the 
National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War heartily endorsed the Presi- 
dent’s belligerency, the average American 
appeared to be still puzzled and groping 
for the precise meaning of the President’s 
words. Those very words cost him the sup- 
port of one of his staunchest newspaper 
allies when The New York Daily News, 
which had gone down the line with him for 
five years, savagely attacked the new 
foreign policy. 

But the very Gallup Poll system which 
a fortnight ago showed the country over- 
whelmingly in favor of adequate defense 
(Newsweek, Jan. 9) last week revealed 
that 61 per cent of the voters thought the 
Federal government had been spending far 


too much money, and the results of that 
spending had been unsatisfactory. The 
public found it hard to believe that un- 
limited spending would ultimately raise 
the national income to a point where the 
tax revenue from it would permit balanced 
budgets at the present spending level. 


Significance 


The President’s message, coming in the 
wake of similar public utterances in recent 
weeks, may indeed give the totalitarian 
governments pause. What the Administra- 
tion has in mind is not so much to frighten 
Germany, Italy, and Japan with a show of 
military might as to force the dictators, 
through economic pressure, to get back 
into some sort of normal trade orbit and, 
the way having been thus paved for 
resumption of international intercourse, 
gradually to normalize diplomatic and 
other relations. However, there is abso- 
lutely no indication that Hitler would not 
reply to economic pressure with a suicidal 
war, rather than with pledges of coopera 
tion. 

As for the democracies, it is apparent 
that the majority of plain people in both 
France and Britain would like to take 4 
stronger line with the dictators and equally 
apparent that their governments do nol 
reflect this feeling. Hence the Presidents 
challenge will have little effect on the 
official spokesmen of those two countries. 
It is up to the people of France and 
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Britain, not Mr. Roosevelt, to suggest 
official spokesmen who would feel differ- 


= for the American people, they are 
not yet ready to abandon neutrality, and 
Congress will no doubt accurately interpret 
that reluctance. 





Congress and Spending 


President Gives a Challenge; 
Politicians Form Their Lines 


A good many Congressmen this week 
were finding it difficult to believe in the 
theory that, by continuing to spend nearly 
twice as much as it takes in, the govern- 
ment could raise the national income to 
a point where revenue would consistently 
balance the budget. 

The President had not always believed 
in it. He took office in 1933 on a plat- 
form pledging economy in the Federal 
budget. But he also pledged that Ameri- 
cans would not be permitted to starve. 
When banks closed, mills shut down, farm- 
ers and small homeowners found them- 
selves in the street, and millions of needy 
clamored for food, Mr. Roosevelt realized 
that he could not keep both promises. The 
Federal Treasury was opened as never 
before. 

For three years the New Deal’s econo- 
mists juggled figures, under orders from 
the White House to try to balance the 
budget “by next year.” All the while, one 
school of economic thought was growing 
in Washington which argued that Federal 
expenditures could never be drastically 
reduced without precipitating a deflation- 
ary depression. Rallying around Marriner 
S. Eccles, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, this group told the President that 
the United States could support twice as 
much debt as it had without impairing 
the national credit, that the whole eco- 
nomic structure had come to rely on Fed- 
eral pump priming and would collapse 
without it, and that “cyclical” rather than 
annual budgets could be balanced in the 
end by increased revenue from increased 
national income. Give the United States 
an $80,000,000,000 income, they said, and 
it will yield $8,000,000,000 in taxes— 
enough to balance the budget. Give the 
United States an income of from $90,000,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000,000, and it will 
yield more than $10,000,000,000—enough 
to balance the budget and gradually re- 
tire the depression debt. One had but to 
spend—and wait. 

But a totally different and more numer- 
ous school of economists in Washington 
scoffed at this notion and insisted the 
budget be balanced at the first oppor- 
tunity. To this school belonged Sen. Car- 
ter Glass and Sen. Harry Byrd of Virginia, 
and, until recently at least, Henry Mor- 
genthau, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Pulled and hauled between the two 
groups, the President nevertheless deter- 
mined to take advantage of the 1936-37 
rise in national income to nearly $70,000,- 
000,000 to make another effort to balance 
the budget. Despite the warnings of a con- 
siderable number of Washington econo- 
mists that sharp curtailment of govern- 
ment outlays would precipitate a recession 
for which business would blame the New 
Deal, the President ordered the slashes. 
Last spring he swung to the Eccles camp, 
and a little later Morgenthau followed 
him. The last important opposition to 
“cyclical budgeting” within the New Deal 
was swept away. 


Showdown 


But by no means the last important 
opposition in Congress. For a considerable 
number of Southern Democrats, as well 
as Republicans, Byrd and Glass voice the 
growing concern over what they term 
“fiscal insanity.” Byrd used that term last 
month in a strong speech in Boston call- 
ing for drastic Federal retrenchment and 
blaming Eccles for the New Deal’s “crack- 
pot” ideas. Eccles replied with an open 
letter to the Senator which summarized 
the entire philosophy of the spenders. 

With the issue thus sharply drawn, the 
President in his annual message neatly 





Wide World 
Rep. Sumner, lone Congresswoman 


tossed the buck to his critics. “The Con- 
gress,” he observed, ‘will have to accept 
the responsibility for reduction.” And 
after noting that only “a few millions” 
could be saved by paring the activities 
of the old departments, he added: “The 
Congress would have to reduce drastical- 
ly . . . certain large items such as aids to 
agriculture . . . veterans’ pensions, flood 


control, highways, waterways, and other 
public works, relief, or national defense.” 

Republicans and Democrats were not 
slow in lining up for the record. Among 


the Democrats who failed to support the 
“Spend and Wait” theory were Senators 
Adams of Colorado and Burke of Ne- 
braska, members of the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee, and Representatives 
Woodrum of Virginia and Tarver of 
Georgia, members of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee. All of them rejected 
the device of a double budget—segrega- 
tion of so-called “capital expenditures” 
from operating costs. Republicans, with 
the exception of Senator Nye of North 
Dakota, generally subscribed to the views 
of Senator Vandenberg of Michigan: “The 
President is frankly off on a spree with 
the spenders.” Senator Taft of Ohio, 
newly elected and another Republican 
Presidential possibility, thought the mes- 
sage was “shot through with completely 
false pump-priming proposals.” 

Congressional reaction to that portion 
of the message dealing with defense and 
foreign policy was largely divided at the 
party line, with many on both sides seek- 
ing safety in generalities. Most outspoken 
of the Republicans was Taft, who said: 
“The logical conclusion is another war, 
with American troops again sent across 
the ocean.” Of the Democrats, only Sen- 
ator Clark of Missouri, who had already 
served notice he would oppose “war 
hysterics,” voiced concern over the “im- 
plications.” 


First Blood 


The first opportunity to accept the 
President’s challenge to Congress to cut 
expenses came with the request for a de- 
ficiency relief appropriation of $875,000,- 
000 to carry the WPA into the next fiscal 
year and the budget estimate of $1,500,- 
000,000 for the WPA next year. The sting- 
ing Sheppard Committee report (News- 
WEEK, Jan. 9) had solidified sentiment 
behind Senator Byrnes’ demand that al- 
location of funds be taken out of the 
Administrator’s hands. The President in 
his budget message had specifically asked 
Congress to exempt the $875,000,000 fig- 
ure from any such controls, but in the 
Senate this week there was considerable 
pressure for speeding up legislation of this 
character so as to cover the emergency 
appropriation. Many Democrats in both 
Houses were amazed at the size of the 
figure, most of them having expected, with 
Woodrum, that the amount would be 
nearer $500,000,000, and there were sev- 
eral who hoped to hold it to the smaller 
sum, or something in between, although 
Colonel Harrington, WPA Administrator, 
insisted that every penny of the $875,- 
000,000 was needed. 

Two items on which there was very 
little prospect of appropriation trimming 
were Social Security and the Dies com- 
mittee hearings. Both sides sparred for 
time on the troublesome old-age-pension 
question, knowing that the opening of 
discussion would be the signal for scores 
of calls for increased appropriations. It 
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Harris & Ewing 


J. W. Byrns Jr. scans the record 


appeared likely that Dies would get his 
appropriation to continue investigations 
of un-American activities. 





Significance 


The spenders are definitely and finally 
on top in the New Deal councils, and only 
Congress, or the people through Congress, 
could turn the tide. But could they? 

Taxpayers who confidently expect the 
Republicans to lead any drastic retrench- 
ment crusades are in for a rude surprise. 
They may help to trim the WPA outlay a 
little, as well as PWA (which is not in 
the budget, but highly popular with Re- 
publican as well as Democratic governors 
and mayors). Too much economy in de- 
fense would not be popular. Republicans, 
having made their best showing in the 
Farm Belt last fall, can’t very well be 
expected to stop farm subsidies. Many of 
them are committed to raising the over- 
all cost of Social Security. 

Actually, the whole subsidy structure 
set up by the New Deal has come to be a 
sort of floor under wages, certain in- 
dustrial prices, farm income, the cost of 
caring for the aged and idle, and much of 
the country’s educational program. It is 
the only thing that has kept scores of 
states and municipalities solvent. 

Realizing this, Congressmen probably 
will go through the motions of cutting to 
the bone, to impress the home folks, and 
emerge with appropriations adding up to 
more than the President asked. 





New Appointments 


Last week, as the 76th Congress was 
getting down to business, the President 
sent to Capitol Hill the names of can- 
didates for high posts. To fill a vacancy 
on the TVA, created when he fired the 
TVA’s former chairman, Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, the President sent up the name of 
ex-Sen. James P. Pope, who had lost his 
seat to an Idaho conservative Democrat 


in November. Among a host of Federal 
judgeships, Mr. Roosevelt elevated to the 
Court of Appeals Charles E. Clark, the 
liberal dean of the Yale Law School. 
Conspicuously absent from any list of 
appointees was the name of Donald Wake- 
field Smith, to whom the President had 
given a recess appointment to the NLRB. 
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Rep. Martin, Republican leader 


Rumors persisted that rather than risk a 
sizzling confirmation rumpus over the un- 
popular Labor Board official, the Presi- 
dent would give the job to former Rep. 
David Lewis as a reward for his pug- 
nacious, if unsuccessful, Maryland fight 
against Sen. Millard Tydings last No- 
vember. 


Best Job 

The chief appointment problem faced 
by. Mr. Roosevelt has been to put his 
finger on a candidate for the Supreme 
Court of the United States who would 
carry on the liberal tradition of the late 
Justice Benjamin Cardozo and at the 
same time be acceptable to the Senate. 
Last week the President succumbed to two 
strong sources of pressure—his own de- 
sires, and a series of hearty endorsements 
coming from such diverse sources as Sen. 
George W. Norris and leaders of the bar 
—and named Prof. Felix Frankfurter of 
the Harvard Law School. 


Significance 


Even the new Justice’s most conserva- 
tive colleagues consider his legal theories 
far from revolutionary. Many cite his at- 
titude toward the Supreme Court Bill as 
a true measure of his powers of resist- 
ance to passionate appeals. Besieged on all 
sides to endorse the bill, Frankfurter re- 
fused on two grounds: that he had no 
right to interfere as a private citizen, and 
that he was basically opposed to such 
methods of liberalizing the court. That 
the country at large applauded Frank- 
furter’s appointment bears witness that 











the strains and tensions of the past fey 
years have drastically altered public 
opinion regarding the court. 

Because Frankfurter comes to the bench 
after having been the Byrne Professor of 
Administrative Law at the Harvard Lay 
School since 1914, he will automatically 
become. the court’s authority on adminis. 
trative law, a lush field of legal inquiry 
since the outcropping of the New Deal’; 
many quasijudicial agencies. Judged by 
his known views, the new Justice can he 
expected to frown on the lax administra. 
tion and legal procedure that has marred 
the judicial functions of such agencies jp 
the past. 





Saga of a Convict 


Tom Mooney’s Pardon Ends 
22-Year Fight for ‘Justice’ 


On Saturday afternoon, July 22, 1916, 
crowds thronged Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, for a Preparedness Day parade. Sud- 
denly, at 6 minutes after 2, as the proces. 
sion reached the intersection at Steuart 
Street, there was a thunderous roar, 4 
bomb had exploded. Dead and dying lay 
in the streets. 

Five days later five persons were in 
custody. They were Tom Mooney, militant 
labor organizer and Left-winger; his wife, 
Rena Mooney; Warren Billings, radical 
shoe cutter once convicted in a dynamite 
plot; Israel Weinberg, taxi driver, and 
Edward J. Nolan, head of San Francisco 
machinists, then on strike. 

Mooney, iron molder by trade, agitator 
by predilection, had led several violent 
strikes, had been arrested several times 
before, once for unlawful transportation 
of dynamite, and had been an open a(- 
vocate of “direct action” in labor strug- 
gles. 

. The theory of the prosecution evolved 
by District Attorney Charles M. Fickert 
was that Mooney and Billings had con- 
spired to bring about a revolution in Cali- 
fornia, that they had placed a suitcase 
containing a bomb against the wall of a 
saloon at Market and Steuart Streets, and 
had escaped before the blast. The others, 
held as accomplices, eventually were freed. 

Billings, first to go on trial, was found 
guilty of murder in the second degree and 
sentenced to life imprisonment. At Moo 
ney’s trial the prosecution offered evidence 
that backfired a few weeks later. The star 
witness, Frank C. Oxman, “honest cattle 
man” of Oregon, told of seeing Mooney 
and Billings alight from a car at Market 
and Steuart Streets, place a suitcase 
against the saloon wall, and escape, crying: 
“We must run away—the cops will be 
after us.” Later it was shown that Oxman 
was not within 90 miles of San Francis 
on the day of the parade. Mooney insisted 
that he and his wife had watched the pr 
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cession from the roof of the Eilers Build- 
ing, 6,088 feet from the scene of the ex- 
plosion, and presented photographs in 
corroboration. Nevertheless, he was found 
guilty and sentenced to be hanged. 


Symbol 

Immediately Mooney became an inter- 
national symbol of the “struggle of the 
working class.” Halls were hired; angry 
speeches were made; American embassies 
in other lands were picketed, and “Free 
Mooney!” became labor’s battle cry. 
Deeply concerned, President Wilson ap- 
pointed a mediation commission, headed 
by Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson, 
to inquire into the circumstances of 
Mooney’s conviction. Reporting, the com- 
mission deplored “the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the prosecution,” charged that 
“the utilities . . . undoubtedly sought ‘to 
get’ Mooney,” and concluded that “when 
Oxman was discredited, the verdict against 
Mooney was discredited.” 

At this point Judge Franklin A. Griffin, 
Mooney’s trial judge, became a convert to 
his cause. Learning of the repudiation of 
Oxman’s testimony after having denied 
Mooney’s application for a new trial, he 
appealed, through California’s Attorney 
General, to the State Supreme Court to 
reopen the case and clean up “one of the 
dirtiest jobs ever put over.” The Justices 
washed their hands of the case and prepa- 
rations to hang Mooney proceeded, to be 
halted only when Gov. William D. Steph- 
ens finally acceded to personal requests of 
President Wilson and commuted the sen- 
tence to life imprisonment. 

Mooney’s sympathizers were not satis- 
fied. They demanded an outright pardon, 
and the cry was echoed by such men and 
women as John Dewey, Fannie Hurst, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Glenn Frank, the 
late Clarence Darrow, Bishop Francis Mc- 
Connell, and Roy Howard. Members of 
the police bomb squad of San Francisco, 
nine of the ten living jurors who voted 
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Tom Mooney went to jail 22 years ago .. . and left with a pardon last week 


“guilty,” mayors of cities, senators and 
representatives began to bombard succes- 
sive governors for Mooney’s release. 

Seven years ago, when Mooney had been 
in prison sixteen years, Gov. James Rolph 
Jr. called a public pardon hearing. James 
J. Walker, New York’s playboy Mayor, 
flew across the continent, mixed logic with 
wisecracks, but got nowhere. Rolph re- 
ferred the case to a committee which 
argued for three months and then reported 
that “we are satisfied he is guilty and not 
entitled to pardon.” Meanwhile, Mooney 
turned from law to politics and found 
fresh hope. Appearing before the Cali- 
fornia Legislature two years ago to plead 
for a legislative pardon, he received unex- 
pected backing from State Sen. Culbert L. 
Olson, who told his fellow lawmakers that 
he was convinced of Mooney’s innocence. 

Last week Olson, now Governor, re- 
deemed a campaign promise. Summoning 
Mooney from San Quentin Prison to a 
dramatic and unprecedented hearing in 
the State Capitol at Sacramento, he de- 
livered an unconditional pardon to the 
graying labor leader and officially absolved 
him of all guilt in the crime for which he 
he had been imprisoned. Mooney, free at 
last, went straight from the Governor’s 
office to Folsom Prison to visit his former 
associate, Warren Billings, forgotten man 
in the Prepareaness Day tragedy. 





Significance 
Tom Mooney was in prison for more 
than 22 years largely because California 
jurists could not shear their way through 
a little legal red tape. No one denied that 
his trial was a legal farce. But the courts, 
restricted by California’s archaic law, held 
they could not even consider evidence of 
perjury discovered after the trial. 
Billings, convicted on much the same 
testimony as Mooney, cannot be pardoned 
by Governor Olson without the consent of 
the State Supreme Court because his 
record contains a previous conviction. 
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Drunken Driving 


Nassau County Holds Breath 
and Says it With Symbols 


After a series of postmortem examina- 
tions, Nassau County, N.Y. officials 
learned that 40 per cent of auto drivers’ 
deaths in 1938 were partly due to intoxi- 
cation. The alarmed officials decided to 
find out the full extent of drunken driv- 
ing. So last Saturday night county police- 
men and doctors stationed themselves and 
a trailer-laboratory on the Jericho Turn- 
pike between 11 p.m. and 4 a.m. 

Stopping motorists at random, they 
asked the drivers to puff 2,000 cubic centi- 
meters of their breath into toy balloons. 
Then the air was passed through the 
Drunk-O-Meter (Newsweek, Nov. 8, 
1937) , an apparatus containing a solution 
of potassium permanganate and sulphuric 
acid. In contact with alcohol the liquid 
would change color from a purplish red to 
a dark brown. 

Thus, in chemical terms, the breath 
equals: 

CO,NOH,O 
The breath plus traces of alcohol equals: 
CO,NOH,0 + C,H,OH 

The Drunk-O-Meter’s chemical solution 
equals: 

H,SO, + KMn0O, 

The solution plus an alcoholic breath 
equals: 

KMn0, + H.SO, + C,H,OH 

Which, turning from red to brown, 
gives as final evidence: 

K,SO, + MnSO, + CH,CO.H + H,O 

After 101 drivers, including four women, 
had obligingly blown up the test baloons, 
the investigators tallied their score cards. 
These showed that 58 had tossed down a 
few snifters and 35 had enough under 
their belts to reduce their maximum co- 
ordination to the point where they were 
in danger of “—And Sudden Death.” 
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Modern Japan Offers 
a Slight to the Genro 


Hiranuma Becomes Premier, 
Taking the Empire Farther Along 
the Road to Fascism 


On the main street of the little fishing 
village of Okitsu, midway between Tokyo 
and Kyoto, stands an unpretentious, two- 
story house. It is the home of Prince 
Kinmochi Saionji, the last of the Genro— 
the council of elder statesmen who trans- 
formed Japan into a modern power and 
whose advice guided the Mikado’s impor- 
tant decisions. Since the death of Prince 
Matsukata in 1924 only Prince Saionji had 
remained to counsel—and he was always 
heeded. 

Last week Kurahei Yuasa, Lord Keeper 
of the Privy Seal and direct representative 
of Emperor Hirohito, went to the home of 
the 89-year-old Prince. The Mikado had to 
appoint a Cabinet to replace that of 
Prince Fumimaro Konoe, who had just 
resigned. Next day in Tokyo the new 
Premier was announced: Baron Kiichiro 
Hiranuma, Fascist lawyer and fanatical 
patriot—and a man whose ambition to 
become premier Saionji had _persistent- 
ly thwarted for years. For the first time 
in modern Japanese history the Genro 
had been overruled, and the break with 
tradition emphasized the transition of an 
industrially expanding Japan—inspired by 
nineteenth-century economic liberalism— 
into a rigid state on the European totali- 
tarian model, geared to expansion by war. 


Fascists and Murder 

In this, the slight to old Prince Saionji 
was only a symbol. For Hiranuma’s rise 
indicated defeat both for the clique of 
great industrial families which had a pow- 
erful hand in molding modern Japan and 
for such liberal political institutions as the 
empire had imported from the West. The 
new Premier is the creature of the army 
and its tools among key bureaucrats—an 
army up to date in technique but fanatic 
in faith in its own authority and destiny. 
And the showdown has been inevitable 
ever since the army started to fulfill its 
dream of Asiatic hegemony. 

Conquest of Manchuria in 1931 was one 
of its first external victories over the 
liberals. It also spurred the growth of a 
mystical, Japanese-variety Fascism among 
younger officers. This burst its bounds in 
May 1932, when cadets assassinated the 
liberal Premier Inukai. The army then de- 
manded that Baron Hiranuma be ap- 
pointed Premier. Prince Saionji intervened 
on behalf of a moderate, Admiral Saito. 
Two years later Saito’s Cabinet fell— 





and once again Saionji blocked army de- 
mands for Hiranuma. Admiral Okada, 
another moderate, became Premier and 
increasingly angered extremists by whit- 
tling down the army’s budget. As a result, 
in February 1936, 1,400 troops rebelled, 
killed three Cabinet members, and at- 
tempted to assassinate the Premier and 
Saionji. Public feeling turned from the 
Fascists; Hiranuma was forced to disband 
a Fascist society of 400,000 members 
called the Kokuhonsha which he had 
sponsored and was shelved in the nonpolit- 
ical position of Privy Council president. 
In June 1937, Saionji sponsored a third 
moderate Premier: Prince Konoe, an easy- 
going, liberal aristocrat, and his own per- 
sonal protégé. A month later the Sino- 
Japanese war broke out. 

That great adventure provided the army 
with powerful arguments for Fascism as 
the system best designed to win battles. 
Their first political victory came in De- 
cember 1937 when they made Konoe ap- 
point as Home Minister Admiral No- 
bumasa Suetsugu, jingoist advocate of fus- 
ing all political parties into one: 

Then in May 1938 the army forced a 





Admiral Suetsugu 


major political crisis. The generals de- 
manded the Premier put into operation 
the national mobilization bill—a_blue- 
print for full-blown Fascism. Konoe in- 
voked some of its measures and recon- 
structed his Cabinet, adding army sup- 
porters. 
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Baron Hiranuma, Premier 







Last November Emperor Hirohito sun. 
moned an imperial council to formulate 
Japan’s long-range policy in view of two 
problems arising from the Chinese war: 
(1) increasing signs that Britain and the 
United States might replace diplomatic 
protests with intervention in China; (2) 
the virtual end of large-scale warfaresonce 
Hankow fell. 

Hiranuma’s job, in replacing the liberal 
Konoe, will be to give these policies effect. 
His predecessors, by their pronouncements 
on the “new order” in Asia to the exclusion 
of other powers, already have broken the 
ground in one respect. Internal policy 
equally needs revamping as the economic 
system feels the strain of prolonged war 
and the freight of little white urns bring. 
ing home the ashes of slain soldiers in- 
creases. The choice of Hiranuma indicates 
that the solution will be along the Fascist 
lines. 

The change, however, may be slov. 
Hiranuma runs his private life like an 
Oriental Hitler, eating only two meals a 
day, sleeping only four hours, and living 
in a small suburban villa. 

But an un-Hitler-like moderation tem- 
pered his first step: although Finance Mir- 
ister Seihin Ikeda, opponent of army ex- 
travagance, was fired, Hiranuma also got 
rid of the extremist Admiral Suetsugu 
and kept Konoe as Minister Without 
Portfolio. 




















Significance 

The army’s placing of its favorite m 
supreme power gave it complete domina- 
tion of Japanese policy for the first time. 
Its first concrete acts—in the framework 
of its Fascist structure—seemed likely to 
be: (1) invocation of the national mo 
bilization act to accomplish complete i- 
dustrial regimentation, (2) a determined 
effort to establish a responsible Chines 
Government under some leader such # 
former Premier Wang Ching-wei, who two 
weeks ago deserted Chiang Kai-shek, (5) 
a strengthening of ties with Germany a0 
Italy, (4) an increased campaign to shu! 
Britain and the United States out @ 
China. 
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War in Spain 
Loyalist Diversion Slows 


Rebel ‘Chamberlain Offensive’ 





When Spanish loyalists, led by the now 
disbanded international brigades, succeed- 
ed in making a dash across the Ebro River 
last July, Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
ordered Gen. Queipo de Llano to relieve 
the pressure by creating a diversion on the 
Fstremaduran front in Southwest Spain. 

De Llano struck into government lines 
at the Almandén mercury mines, richest in 
the world (Newsweex, Aug. 22). Only 
desperate resistance on the part of troops 
under Gen. José Miaja, savior of Madrid 
earlier in the war, kept the prize booty 
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sum- from Franco’s grasp. 

ulate Last week, at the height of Frane~’s Cat- 
two [ipalonian drive, loyalists chose the same spot 
war: for a diversion of their own. On Jan. 5 Gen- 
1 the eral Miaja cracked down on the enemy in 
natic one of its most vulnerable spots, from which 


(2) the insurgents had withdrawn large num- 
bers of troops for the offensive 400 miles to 
the northeast. In three days loyalists ad- 
vanced 21 miles along a 40-mile front— 
thus regaining all the summer’s losses—and 
penetrated several miles west of the lines as 
they stood before de Llano’s advance. 

The Estremaduran diversion had the de- 
sired effect in Catalonia, forcing a notice- 
able slowing down of Franco’s advance. 
Previous to this, however, insurgent forces 
had smashed their way through the first 
great ring of defenses around the loyalist 
capital, Barcelona, with the capture of Ar- 
tesa de Segre and Borjas Blancas, two stra- 
tegic key points 65 miles away. 

Franco wore a bright Moroccan burnoose 
for protection against the severe cold when 
he took personal command on the moun- 
tainous front where Navarrese and Moroc- 
cans were trying to press on toward the sea- 
port of Tarragona. The Generalissimo also 
ordered his fleet east from the Western 
{editerranean around Gibraltar to help his 
rive by shelling the seacoast. 

Loyalists called the Catalonian drive 
Franco’s “Chamberlain offensive,” claiming 
hat its aim was primarily to impress Prime 
Minister Chamberlain before he meets 
fussolini this week. 


ignificance 


The Spanish war will be one of the most 
mportant issues between the Duce and 
hamberlain, and a decisive victory by 


































y to ranco—or even a sign that it is probable 

= would be a trump in Mussolini’s hand. 
pe or that reason the loyalists’ diversion in 
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stremadura was important beyond its 
pains on the map. Moreover, this move did 
nore than draw off insurgent troops from 





‘e atalonia. It struck at the narrowest part 
| ( j bf Franco territory, the one spot where a 
be rive might conceivably break through to 
td he Portuguese frontier and split the Gen- 
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‘Laying eggs’ on Valencia 


the loyalists’ in the Aragén offensive last 
spring. 

Aside from this, the Catalonian offensive 
had reached no decisive point in spite of the 
great insurgent superiority in material. At 
its most advanced points the drive still was 
well outside the main line of fortifications 
around Barcelona. 





Triumph in Tunisia 


Populace Cheers Daladier 
on Visit to North Africa 


Cato the Elder used to end every speech 
in the Roman Senate with the warning: 
“Delenda est Carthago”—Carthage must 
be destroyed. Twenty-two hundred years 
ago Roman armies carried out his injunc- 
tion and sowed salt over the site of the 
rival city—thereby giving Rome hegem- 
ony over the Mediterranean basin. 

Another Carthage eventually arose, only 
to be ruined anew by successive waves of 
invaders, culminating in the Turkish con- 
quest in 1525. By the nineteenth century 
Tunis, the modern city on the site of old 
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Carthage, had been reduced to a bankrupt 
pirate stronghold. In 1881 France took 
over Tunisia as a protectorate—and once 
again made it a strategic key to the 
Mediterranean. 

Last week French Premier Edouard 
Daladier visited Tunis and did some war- 
like phrasemaking as succinct as Cato’s. 
Turning toward Fascist Rome, he cried: 
“Jamais!”—Never will France yield an 
inch of territory to the Duce’s new empire. 


Welcome... 


Daladier had planned his tour as an 
answer to Mussolini’s demands for Corsica 
and Tunisia. On Jan. 2 in Ajaccio and 
Bastia the voltile Corsicans—called the 
“Irishmen of France”—gave him a tu- 
multuous welcome, wrestled with Sene- 
galese guards to get near his car, and 
almost howled down his address with 
cries of “To the stake with Mussolini!” 

Next morning in bright Tunisian sun- 
shine the cruiser Foch slowly carried Dala- 
dier up the canal leading from the Medi- 
terranean to the. great naval harbor of 
Bizerte in the Gulf of Tunis, huge enough 
to shelter the entire French and British 
Navies. 

The Tunisians outdid the Corsicans. 
Hardy French farmers and Berber peasants 
cheered like football fans. Ordinarily im- 
passive Bedouins from the desert shouted 
Yalia Francia—Arabic for Vive la France. 
The mob chanted: “Hang Mussolini from 
a lamppost!” And at the Bardo Palace 
Daladier received the homage of Tunisia’s 
nominal ruler, Sidi Ahmed, the 76-year-old 
Bey, who is a descendant of Cretan free- 
booters. “y 

From Tunis the Premier then traveled 
150 miles south into the bleak desert for 
the chief purpose of his visit, an inspection 
of the Mareth Line. These fortifications 
stretch from Gabes on the coast to the 
trackless interior, and their machine-gun 
emplacements, tank traps, airdrome net- 
work, and underground storehouses have 
made Tunisia nearly impregnable against 
attack from Italy’s neighboring colony of 
Libya. Some 25,000 crack native troops 
man this little Maginot Line. In a parade 
for Daladier tanks rumbled past, followed 
by anti-aircraft units, lurching camel corps, 
troops of red-cloaked Spahis, and Bedouin 
cavalrymen who fired their rifles into the 
air as they galloped by. 

Daladier wound up his tour in Algeria, 
which is not a colony but an administra- 
tive department of France. In the huge 
Moorish Palace overlooking Algiers Har- 
bor he received 70 chiefs from the interior 
while the acclaim of native crowds rivaled 
those of Tunis. Then the Premier returned 
to France—to have a diplomatic tea this 
week in Paris with Neville Chamberlain. 





Significance 
Daladier’s tour was made to demonstrate 


that France still possesses a considerable 
military superiority over Italy. In addition, 
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France’s friend: Bey Sidi Ahmed 


the spontaneous demonstrations of loyalty 
by the natives showed that Mussolini’s 
long Moslem propaganda campaign had 
apparently failed. That leaves the Duce 
with only one wedge for raising internal 
discord in French North Africa: the 91,000 
Italians in Tunisia, whose nationality 
status has again been thrown into doubt 
by Rome’s denunciation of the 1935 treaty 
with France. But even on them Italy’s 
hold seems to be weakening—and 10,000 
are Jews who now fear the Duce’s anti- 
Semitic campaign. 

Chamberlain’s decision to consult with 
the triumphant Premier on his way to 
Rome indicated that the tour had also 
been an international success. Now the 
Prime Minister can scarcely offer himself 
as mediator in the quarrel over the Duce’s 
Mediterranean demands. 

However, he may still act as a private 
go-between and put his appeasement pol- 
icy into operation by persuading Paris to 
consider as many of the Italian claims as 
have some justification. These probably 
would concern French Somaliland, the 
Addis Ababa-Jibuti railway, and Suez 
Canal control. 


Chamberlain Troubles 


‘Appeasement’ Plagues Premier 


on Eve of Trip to Rome 


London’s most headlined joke last week 
was on Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain. A motor truck rolled up to No. 10 
Downing Street and before the bobby on 
duty could say “Ere!” demonstrators un- 
loaded a black coffin inscribed: ““Unem- 
ployed—He asked in vain for appease- 
ment.” After a scuffle, police seized the 
truck and coffin. In the box was a rolled 


umbrella—the prosaic scepter which car- 
toonists always put in Chamberlain’s 
hand. 

Leaving a letter from Britain’s 1,750,000 
unemployed to remind the Prime Minister 
that “Appeasement, like charity, should 
begin at home,” several hundred men and 
women marched along Whitehall with 
placards proclaiming: “Appease the un- 
employed—not Mussolini!” 

This was the most spectacular of two 
manifestations of discontent over Cham- 
berlain’s policies. The other was an at- 
tempt by Duncan Sandys, Winston 
Churchill’s son-in-law, and Capt. B. H. 
Liddell Hart, military correspondent of 
The Times, to organize a “Hundred Thou- 
sand” party of the Prime Minister’s po- 
litical foes. But they couldn’t get much 
steam up behind their movement, since 
both the Labor party and former Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden steered clear of 
it. 

Both these demonstrations were timed 
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to precede Chamberlain’s visit to Rome, 
which is to take place this week. This trip 
also awakened suspicion in Paris. Some 
people there feared that the Prime Min- 
ister’s anxiety to appease the dictators 
would lead him to try to cast France as 
“a second Czecho-Slovakia” by support- 
ing Mussolini’s demands for French co- 
lonial territory. 

To give reassurances on this score, 
Chamberlain announced that he and For- 
eign Secretary Viscount Halifax would 
stop for two hours between trains in 
Paris for a talk with Premier Edouard 
Daladier and Foreign Minister Georges 
Bonnet. The French statesmen are will- 
ing to let Chamberlain negotiate with 
Mussolini over the Spanish war and other 
things in which France also is interested. 
But they have insisted that in the Franco- 
Italian colonial dispute they should be 
left alone to handle Mussolini directly, 
without “appeasement” by outside medi- 
ators. 
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Border Clashes 


Czech-Magyar Battles Upset 
Beck’s Efforts to Divert Hitler 








On the night before the Greek Orthodox 
Christmas, in the remote border town of 
Munkacs, which Czecho-Slovakia ceded to 
Hungary last November, Czech soldiers 
and Magyar border guards started snp- 
ing at each other along the vaguely de. 
fined frontier. 

By next morning, Jan. 6, regular Hun- 
garian troops reinforced the guards, and 
a miniature battle began in earnest. Shells 
crashed down in the town square and into 
the municipal theater. Even when Czech 
officers arrived to negotiate a truce their 
light artillery continued to batter Mun- 
kacs. Not until nightfall did the Czechs 
agree to retire across the border. Toll: 47 
Czechs and 7 Hungarians killed. 

Budapest made a vehement diplomatic 
protest. In Prague officials admitted that 
Czech troops had violated the frontier but 
claimed the attack was in reprisal for 
raids by Hungarian irregulars. Both coun- 
tries then agreed to “investigate.” Before 
they had time to do more, sporadic fight- 
ing started again, although on a reduced 
scale. 


Significance 


Such clashes have been frequent on the 
new Czech-Magyar frontier, which has 
not yet been officially determined, and 
the Munkacs battle bore many signs of a 
free-for-all staged by nervous junior of- 
ficers. But two other events gave it a 
more ominous meaning. First, Augustin 
Volosin, Premier of Carpatho-Ukraine— 
the province of Czecho-Slovakia adjoining 
Munkacs—referred to the incident as “a 
bloody wound on the unhappy Ukrainian 
nation” and demanded the “creation of a 
great Ukrainian state.” Second, Foreign 
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Liechtenstein: veteran... 


Minister Joseph Beck of Poland held a 
three-hour conference with Adolf Hitler. 

After the Munich peace ‘Teck tried 
vainly to have Carpatho-i' .aine parti- 
tioned between Hungary and Poland. He 
feared it would become the center of agi- 
tation for a “Greater Ukraine”—Poland 
has 5,000,000 Ukrainians—and under Ger- 
man auspices just such a drive has been 
under way for two months. To enlist aid 
against it Beck visited French Foreign 
Minister Georges Bonnet last fortnight. 
He reputedly was turned down cold. Last 
week correspondents remarked on the cor- 
diality of his reception by Hitler. 

That, however, was before the fighting 
at Munkacs. Many suspected—and Pre- 
mier Volosin hinted—that this conflict 
was another step in the two-month-old 
Nazi campaign for an autonomous Greater 
Ukraine. Beck’s mission was evidently to 
divert the Fiihrer from this very project. 
To do this Poland might give Germany a 
free hand in Danzig and Memel. Warsaw 
has previously opposed their annexation 
but now they are Nazi in all but name. 


End of a War 


The Archives of the German Army 
announced that the Fiihrer, having filled 
his wastebasket with the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, now is prepared for a workout at 
making his own peace treaties. He will 
send a commission to end the war be- 
tween Prussia and the Principality of 
Liechtenstein. 

That conflict has endured since 1866, 
when an army of Liechtensteiners marched 
down out of the Alps to help Austria re- 
sist Bismarck. Without firing a shot, the 
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... its ‘army’ (above), and the Prince’s hilltop castle 


force made a record unequaled by any 
Hannibal or Napoleon: it left home 80 
strong, and 81 soldiers marched back up 
the mountains. The extra was a young 
Austrian lieutenant who joined up. 

One veteran of the campaign, nonage- 
narian Andreas Kieber, still remains to pa- 
rade his uniform and medal on holidays. 
The army, however, was abolished as soon 
as it got back, and since then the state’s 
only fighting force has consisted of eight 
policemen. 

Prussia overlooked Liechtenstein when 
peace was made in 1866. This was incon- 
venient. For example, Field Marshal von 
Moltke always used to take the long way 
around when going to Switzerland for the 
cure. He refused to set foot within the 65 
square miles of enemy territory. 

Hitler’s commission will treat with 
Prince Franz Josef, who has ruled the 
Principality since last March. His uncle, 
85-year-old Prince Franz, abdicated at 
that time and died a few months later. The 
wealth of the family—based largely on Aus- 
trian estates—keeps Liechtenstein tax-free. 


Aid to the Refugees 


The Czecho-Slovak Government last 
week concluded arrangements for the 
peaceful and orderly exodus of its first 
large group of refugees from the German 
Reich and Sudeten areas. The plan will 
be financed jointly from the recent 
$50,000,000 British “reconstruction” loan 
and state funds. Palestine already has 
granted certificates for 5,000 Jews now in 
Czecho-Slovakia. Of an equal number of 
non-Jewish refugees, 1,000 will go to Can- 
ada, the rest to Bolivia and other South 
American countries. 


George Rublee, American director of 
the Inter-Governmental Refugee Commit- 
tee begins conferences with Nazi authori- 
ties this week. Meanwhile, President 
Roosevelt sent a personal appeal to Pre- 
mier Mussolini through Ambassador Wil- 
liam Phillips. The Duce was asked to use 
his influence with Chancellor Hitler in 
behalf of the intending émigrés. 

He passed the message along to the Fiih- 
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rer by telephone. In addition, however, 
the letter from the President which Am- 
bassador Phillips gave Mussolini suggest- 
ed that some Jewish refugees might be 
allowed to settle in Ethiopia. Last October 
the Fascist Grand Council said that it 
“does not exclude the possibility of con- 
trolled emigration of Jews into some zone 
of Ethiopia.” 





Cultural Notes 


The Nazi Storm Troop newspaper, S. A. 
Mann, announced that the next goal of 
National Socialist dynamics is the “revo- 
lution of private life.” As a beginning, the 
paper denounced the Lambeth Walk as 
“Jewish mischief and animalistic hopping.” 


{Other German papers inaugurated a 
drive against smoking, drinking, and the 
premarital Verhdltnis among the youth of 
the nation. The Stuttgarter Kurier, ex- 
plaining that it does not wish to tarnish 
the memory of those beautiful women of 
history who have inspired great men to 
lead “dutiful, dangerous lives,” main- 
tained, nevertheless, that the “average of 
the little do-nothings could be better em- 
ployed in labor for their country or in 
motherhood.” 


{| Pravda, the Communist party organ in 
the Soviet Union, denounced Comrade 
Pekar, “young style maniac” who had 
hoped to “revolutionize the shoe industry” 
with these models: “Park of Culture and 
Rest,” which has a parachute tower for 
a heel and another on the toe; “Soviet 
Music,” which has an open toe and a 
treble clef design in place of the usual 
buckle, and other models called “Collective 
Harvest” and “North Pole Flight From 
Moscow to America.” 


| Futurism was decreed “un-Italian” after 
a long and bitter struggle between Filippo 
Marinetti, its creator, and Telesio Inter- 
landi, rabid Fascist writer. Marinetti was 
one of the earliest Fascists, and called 
Mussolini “the great Futuristic genius of 
new Italy.” Interlandi called Futurism 
“non-Italian, disintegrating, anarchistic, 
Bolshevist, and Jewish.” 


"| The S.A. which American films have for 
young Britons is “Snob Appeal,” accord- 
ing to Beresford Ingram, a London school 
inspector. He said that British children 
tolerate such “harshly articulated and far- 
fetched, though ingenious, utterances” as 
“O.K.” and “oh yeah” only because “they 
excite a sensation of satisfying superiority 
over their American brethren.” 


“| The preface to the 1939 edition of De- 
brett’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Com- 
panionage announced that: “There is an 
old edition of ‘Debrett’ in Bedford Prison 
[a women’s prison] which helps to while 
away the lonely hours of the prisoners in 
their cells.” 


Soviet Army Oath 


Proletariat Red-Penciled; 
Nationalism Takes Its Place 


Every May Day and every Nov. 7— 
the anniversary of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion—Marshal Klementi Voroshiloff can- 
ters into Red Square on his sorrel charger 
and administers the oath of allegiance to 
the Soviet Army. 

Last week a new text for the oath was 
published in Moscow. It showed several 
radical departures. Instead of opening: 
“I, son of the working people, a citizen 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics,” it begins simply: “I, a citizen of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” And 
the former pledge to “direct all my actions 
and thoughts to the great goal of the liber- 
ation of all toilers” has been scrapped for 
a new one of devotion “to my people, my 
Soviet fatherland, and the workers’ and 
peasants’ government.” 





Significance 

The Moscow explanation of this edi- 
torial red-penciling of the army oath was 
that the imminence of Nazi attack made 
patriotism a more immediate obligation 
than duty to the world proletariat. But 
the new oath is in keeping with numer- 
ous preceding changes in Soviet phrase- 
ology, all tending to boost devotion to the 
“Soviet fatherland” to the first place in 
the national psychology. Although the 
Stalin government can argue that it still 
sponsors the Comintern and hasn’t aban- 
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doned world revolution in its long-range 
thinking, this is overshadowed by the 
nationalistic color of the present dictator. 
ship. 

And, paradoxically, the new army oath 
which is explained in terms of an immi- 
nent war also is capable of interpretation 
as a sign that war won’t come. For this 
upsurge of Russian patriotism fits in with 
a widely held view of future probabilities, 
The diplomatic correspondent of The 
Manchester Guardian a fortnight ago ex. 
pressed it thus: “The possibility of a Ger. 
man-Russian understanding cannot be 
ruled out. The German view is that 
there can be no understanding with a 
‘Bolshevik’ Russia but that there can 
be an understanding with a ‘national’ 
Russia. And is not Russia ‘going nation. 
alist’ as rapidly as Germany is ‘going 
Bolshevik’?” 





Salvador’s Dictator 


According to official history, Gen. Maxi- 
miliano Hernandez Martinez became 
President of El Salvador in a “shotgun” 
inauguration. On Dec. 2, 1931, Mar. 
tinez, then Vice President, was sent to 
conciliate a group of soldiers who were 
clamoring for payment of their back 
wages. But when Martinez arrived at the 
barracks, the mutineers, instead of sub- 
siding, put a pistol to his head and com- 
pelled him to become President himself. 

In spite of this unorthodox beginning, 
Martinez remained a stickler for form. 
Because the Constitution forbade a Presi- 
dent to succeed himself, he turned the 
job over to a friend, Gen. Andres I. 
Menéndez, in 1934. Six months later, how- 
ever Martinez became President again at 
a special election in which he was the 
only candidate. 

Last week, with a new election soon 
scheduled to bring up the constitutional 
problem again, Martinez had himself made 
“constitutional dictator.” The country had 
been prepared for this by an_ intense 
propaganda campaign, engineered by the 
President’s close advisers, German Consul- 
General Baron von Hundelhausen and an 
Italian, Col. Sergio Belice. The dictator- 
ship was legalized by a Constitutional 
Congress which extended the Presidential 
term for another six years and edited a 
few passages in the Constitution. 


{ Last week, 21 United States diplomats 
from the embassies, legations, and con- 
sulates of six Latin American countries 
and from the State Department assembled 
at Lima, Peru, the city which had just 
been vacated by delegates to the Pan 
American Conference. The purpose of the 
meeting of diplomatists was to discuss 
the means of strengthening “our diplo- 
matic lines of defense in South America. 
Infiltration of Nazi and Fascist propa 
ganda were the most important concerns. 
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From Knoedler ‘Paris’ exhibition 


‘Marche aux Fleurs,’ painted in 1875 by Firmin Girard 
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Non-Objective Art 
That Must Be Felt and Seen 
Shown by S. R. Guggenheim 


To most people, “The Guggenheim 
Foundation” means the huge endowment, 
given by Simon Guggenheim in memory 
of his son John, that provides fellowships 
for both educational research and artistic 
study. But there were other Guggenheim 
brothers who shared in the copper-mining 
fortune, and there are other Guggenheim 
foundations that encourage each one’s 
special interest. 

Brother Daniel, who died in 1930, gave 
a fund to finance the summer band con- 
certs in Central Park, New York. His son, 
Harry Frank, inspired and managed the 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promo- 
tion of Aeronautics. Brother Murry, who 
helped out Daniel with the band concerts, 
concentrated most of his effort on a 
foundation that runs a large New York 
dental clinic. William, a writer and phi- 
losopher, backed the International Ben- 
jamin Franklin Institute “to guide hu- 
manity into happier days.” 

The most recent of the Guggenheim 
foundations is that begun in 1937 by a 
fourth brother, Solomon R. Guggenheim 
(Newsweek, July 10, 1937). Designed 
for the advancement and appreciation of 
art, the Solomon R. Guggenheim Founda- 
tion lays special emphasis on the field its 
founder has been interested in for about 
eight years—an abstract art form called 
hon-objectivity” in which all physical 
symbols and associations are avoided in 
an effort to create works which “document 
&@ spiritual world.” 


One result of this interest—about 200 
paintings in clean bright colors of geo- 
metric looking figures and curious doodling 
line scrawls—may be seen throughout 
January in a show that opened last week 
at the Baltimore Museum of Art. Nearly 
every artist prominent in the non-objec- 
tive field is represented—among them 
are Rudolf Bauer, Vasily Kandinsky, 
Albert Gleizes, Paul Klee, and Georges 
Valmier. 

Baroness Hilla Rebay, curator of the 
collection and herself a dabbler in non- 
objectivity, was present at the opening 
and helped Guggenheim explain to curious 
visitors that no meaning should be read 
into the paintings—that “non-objectivity 


Water color by Paul Klee 
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is the realm of spirit.” Therefore, say its 
proponents, this art must not only be 
looked at; it must also be felt. 





‘Views of Paris’ 


Every artist who spent his student days 
in Paris has tucked away a collection of 
canvases reminiscent of his early dabblings 
along the Left Bank. No matter what his 
technique—classicism, realism, impression- 
ism, or what not—as he balanced himself 
and his easel on the cobblestoned banks 
of the Seine or took his stand by the railed 
edge of the upper walk, his choice of pic- 
ture subjects was usually the same. He 
saw busy little tugboats pushing their way 
upstream and collapsing their smokestacks 
at each low bridge, fishing boats tied up 
to the banks, open bookstalls along the 
walk, flower markets, residences, massive 
government buildings, and the Louvre 
across the way—a panorama of Parisian 
life. 

From this week until the end of the 
month artists living in New York City and 
its vicinity may relive those Parisian scenes 
by visiting the Knoedler Galleries. They 
present “Views of Paris,” an exhibit of 47 
paintings by 32 artists beginning with 
Pieter Bout, a native of Brussels who 
painted the Pont Neuf in 1675, and com- 
ing up to date with one of Raoul Dufy’s 
modernist views of the Eiffel Tower. Be- 
tween the two extremes are scenes of the 
Paris of Monet, Picasso, Dégas, Manet, 
Utrillo, Renoir, and Gauguin. 





Argentinita 


Nine years ago, at Lew Leslie’s Interna- 
tional Revue, a young Spanish dancer 
made an unheralded first appearance in 
New York City. Her name, Argentinita, 
meant little or nothing to the American 
public, and the little it did mean was con- 
fusing. It bore a baffling resemblance to 
that of another Spanish dancer already fa- 
mous here—La Argentina. 

Two and a half years ago La Argentina 
died, and last November Argentinita again 

















Guggenheim Non-Objective Art Exhibit 


Rudolf Bauer's ‘The Holy One’ 
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appeared in New York. This time there 
was no confusion of names to befuddle 
dance fans. Instead of wondering who Ar- 
gentinita was, they wondered why they 
hadn’t applauded her sooner. Since then 
Argentinita has been touring the United 
States to general plaudits. Last week she 
danced in Boston. Next week she returns 
to New York. During the remainder of the 
month she fills engagements in Syracuse, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

The sweep and speed of Argentinita’s 
American success has occurred because, 
unlike her famous predecessor, she does 
not “concertize” or “theatricalize” her ma- 
terial. Instead, she presents authentic 
Spanish dances in the native manner, en- 
livening her work with comedy and imag- 
ination, but making few concessions to 
“good theater.” 

Having danced since she was 7, winning 
renown in Spain at 15, and named “Queen 
of the Dance” by Jacinto Benavente, Ar- 
gentinita had won a solid reputation 
abroad before she came over here. She fur- 
ther emphasized the variety of her tech- 
nique by building up an unusually exten- 
sive repertory. In addition to collecting 
dances from all the 47 provinces of Spain, 
she has incorporated numerous steps and 
figures from Latin America. Notable items 
on her program are such dances as “Anda 
Jaleo,” “Jota of Alcaniz,” “Pan y Toros,” 
“Malambo,” and “El Amor Brujo.” 

Born in Buenos Aires of Castilian par- 
ents, Encarnacion Lopez was dubbed Ar- 
gentinita (little Argentinian) because of 
her birthplace, although her parents took 
her back to Madrid at 4 and her ancestry 
is purely Spanish. Her sister, Pilar Lopez 
(for four years premiére danseuse of the 
Madrid Ballet), appears in the small en- 
semble that travels with her. The male 
member of the company is Antonio Triana, 
now in his third season with Argentinita, 
while Carlos Montoya at the guitar and 
Bogelio Machado at the piano supply the 
music that is not furnished by Argentinita 
herself. For, besides playing the castanets 
with true native skill, she supplements the 
virtuosity of her footwork with many folk 
songs. 





MUSIC NOTES 


Antonia Brico has had a singleness of 
purpose in her musical life: she has hoped 
to prove to the world that women can be 
just as good musicians as men. First wom- 
an ever to lead the male New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony (Newsweek, Aug. 1, 
1938), she long ago dramatized her con- 
tention by organizing the first all-woman 
orchestra. Last week she announced that 
the New York Women’s Symphony Or- 
chestra had fulfilled its purpose and so was 
being disbanded. In its place she is found- 
ing the Brico Symphony Orchestra —a 
group of men and women musicians chosen 
on the basis of ability regardless of sex. 
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Argentinita (right) and her Spanish ensemble 


The orchestra consists of 25 men and 55 
women. 


{ Liszt’s piano transcriptions of Bach’s 
organ works and Stokowski’s orchestral 
transcriptions of Bach’s clavichord works 
are notable examples of the difficult art of 
translating the language of one instrument 
into that of another. Last week, for the 
opening concert of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony season, Werner Janssen, the con- 
ductor, essayed the peculiarly ticklish task 
of translating Chopin’s piano works for his 
orchestra—ticklish because Chopin’s key- 
board works are the most highly idiomatic 
in piano literature. The works Janssen 
chose were five of the études—those in G 
minor, G flat, C sharp minor, C minor, and 
E major. 


{ Frieda Hempel made her debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera 26 years ago. For the 
next ten years she was a leading coloratura 
soprano there. Not since then has she ap- 
peared in New York opera, and not since 
Feb. 4, 1934, had she given a New York re- 
cital. Last week she broke the shorter pre- 
cedent and opened a concert tour that will 
last until the spring when she returns to 
Europe for operatic engagements. Her cur- 
rent American appearances follow a num- 
ber of concerts she gave last fall in the 
Netherlands. 





RECORD WEEK 


Significant current items in the phono- 
graph field, classical and popular, include 
the following releases: 

BretHoveN—Quartet in E flat. (E. Rob- 
ert Schmitz and Roth String Trio. Four 


12-inch Columbia records, $6.) A tran- 
scription by Beethoven himself of his quin- 
tet, opus 16, for piano and wind instrv- 
ments. The piano part he left intact and 
only slightly modified the other parts for 
the substituted strings — a rewrite job 
showing the composer’s fondness for the 
work and desire to make it available for 
more conventional chamber groups. (In its 
original form, the quintet was issued by 
Brunswick a few years ago.) 

Giorpano—Andrea Chénier. (La Scala 
chorus and orchestra under Molajoli, with 
Marini, Galeffi, Rasa, and others. Thirteen 
12-inch Columbia records, $19.50.) Sung in 
Italian some years ago, this is a reissue of 
Giordano’s tonal tale of the French Rev- 
olution, first produced in Milan 43 years 
ago. The current pressing indicates that it 
is still going strong after nearly half a 
century. 

ScHuMANN (Robert) — Piano Concerto 
in A Minor. (Myra Hess, Walter Goehr, 
and orchestra. Four 12-inch Victor records, 
$6.50.) A distinguished reading of one of 
the greatest of the composer’s works and 
one of the six noblest concertos in piano 
literature. The recording has added interest 
for two reasons. It is Myra Hess’ first ap- 
pearance on Victor records, and the con- 
position, despite both its greatness and 
popularity, has enjoyed only two standard 
recordings previously. 


Tue Bos Crossy SHowcaseE (Six Decca 
records in album, $2.60) includes “Sum- 
mertime,” “Speak to Me of Love,” “Loop- 
in’ the Loop,” “Swingin’ at the Sugar 
Bowl,” and other song hits. 

Bunny Berigan and his small jazz or 
chestra have made a smart recording of 
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fve compositions by the late Bix Beider- 
becke, noted as the hero of the recent best 
seller “Young Man With a Horn” and also 
for his “hot” performances on cornet and 
trumpet. This group of three 10-inch Vic- 
tor records at 75 cents apiece adds Shel- 
ton Brooks’ “Walkin’ the Dog” for good 


measure. 
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Family Circle on the Air: 
Colman, Lombard, and Tibbett 
to Star in New-Type Show 







In endless search for novelty that will 
catch the public ear and hold it, script writ- 
ers and radio sponsors have been leaning 
farther and farther toward informality. The 
recent popularity of quiz programs is evi- 
dence that the public goes for a program 
in which informality and unexpectedness 
are deftly mingled. On Jan. 15 the catch- 
as-catch-can technique will be put to an- 
other test. Beginning then, and continuing 
each Sunday evening, a radio program that 
promises the spice of uncertainty and the 
sauce of easy-goingness will be broadcast 
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Lawrence Tibbett 


together in a friendly family gathering a 
group of stage and screen stars who will 
more or less follow the inspiration of the 
cca moment, cut capers as the mood dictates, 
and in general pursue the spirit of spon- 
op taneity. 

For the sponsor; the program is a radical 
departure, as it will be a full-hour show— 
the first of that length which the Kellogg 

0. has ever put on the air waves. And for 
























International 


Ronald Colman 


one of the performers, Ronald Colman, the 
show is as radical a departure. So far Col- 
man has made only two radio appearances 
in his life, and both of them were publicity 
acts for his pictures. Carole Lombard and 
Cary Grant, two other leading performers 
on the program, make a radio plunge al- 
most as significant. While they have fre- 
quently appeared as guest stars, they never 
before have participated in a regular series. 

Another star, Lawrence Tibbett, is an 
old radio favorite with experience on serial 
programs—he appeared regularly last year 
on the Chesterfield hour—but for him too 
the program will be a novelty. As a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Tibbett will 
be obliged to commute by air between New 
York and Hollywood, where the show orig- 
inates. Other screen stars expected to par- 
ticipate in the goings-on of this stellar club 
are the Marx brothers. Music will be fur- 
nished by Robert Emmet Dolan and his 


orchestra. 





‘Honolulu Bound’ 


Five years ago the three Andrews Sisters 
—Patty, now 18, Maxine, 20, and LaVerne, 
22—-made their radio debut in their home 
town of Minneapolis. But it was only 
early last year that they soared into real 
fame when they broadcast “Bei Mir Bist 
Du Schoen” and had the whole country 
singing and whistling it. This week the 
trio makes a fresh bid for popularity across 
the country. As a regular feature the girls 
climb aboard Phil Baker’s new show, 
“Honolulu Bound,” that will be a Satur- 
day night CBS program. 

Off the air since June 26, 1938, Phil 
Baker has not only got himself a new pro- 
gram but a new sponsor—Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co. For musical director he has en- 
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gaged Eddie DeLange, who will oblige with 
a brand-new theme song. For announcer, 
he has selected Harry Von Zell, who shot 
into fame ten years ago when, from 250 
contestants, he was chosen by Paul White- 
man for his first broadcast. To be con- 
tinued in the role of stooges for the ac- 
cordion-playing comedian are Harry (Bot- 
tle) McNaughton and Mary Kelly. 

The Phil Baker show begins Jan. 14 
over a 62-station CBS network that in- 
cludes—appropriately enough—Honolulu. 





EDUCATION 





Education in England: 
Government Considers Proposal 
to Lessen Caste System 


In this country, where all men, women, 
and children are deemed equal, almost any 
child can get free public elementary edu- 
cation, and 22,500,000 are getting it. Un- 
less family finances compel him to become 
a wage earner, he can later join the 
6,500,000 pupils in public high schools. 
With the same proviso, and assuming 
sufficient intellect, he can then become 
one of the 545,000 students enrolled in 
state universities. 

In England and Wales no such equality 
of opportunity exists. British education 
is typically British—a hodge-podge of 
hoary tradition, caste-consciousness, and 
an earnest desire for progress. So far that 
desire hasn’t been realized. Any school 
door swings wide for those possessed of 
the social and financial requirements. But 
a poor youth may attain a college degree 
only by exceptional intelligence and luck, 
and schooling for the average impecunious 
child stops at the elementary stage. Then 
he goes to work—if he can find it. The 
system operates something like this: 

Geoffrey is the son of a prosperous and 
socially acceptable London barrister. At 7 
he goes to one of England’s myriad private 
prep schools. In six years he is ready for 
one of 40-odd privately endowed Public 
Schools, at about $1,000 yearly tuition; 
if he’s especially fussy, he chooses Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester, Westminster, or 
Rugby. If interested in university training, 
he then advances as a matter of course to 
Oxford or Cambridge, along with half of 
the 5,000 other Geoffreys turned out 
annually by public schools; the other half 
go directly into the army, civil service, 
diplomacy, etc. 

Then there is George, the son of a 
middle-class shopkeeper in the provinces. 
He begins in “dame school,” a small private 
institution. In secondary education he has 
two alternatives. He may enter one of the 
venerable grammar schools, founded cen- 
turies ago to teach Latin, and insistent 
upon fine scholarship. Or he may take a 
qualifying examination for a secondary 
school financed jointly by private agencies 
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and the government, where tuition will 
cost $60 a year. His university will be any 
of the twelve degree-granting institutions 
in England and Wales. 

At the bottom of the social and educa- 
tional scale is Lloyd, the son of a Welsh 
miner. By law he must attend free public 
elementary school, along with 5,250,000 
lower-class children like him. At 11 he 
meets his day of judgment—the day 
which may determine his whole future. 
For in that year every free-school pupil 
takes a competitive examination for 
free education in secondary school—the 
same school for which George, who pays, 
took a qualifying test. Half of England’s 
464,000 secondary-school pupils are 
Georges; half are Lloyds. The successful 
Lloyds have an outside chance of winning 
university scholarships. The unsuccessful 
majority of Lloyds must continue in 
government school until they are 14, then 
go into the world. 

This inequality of opportunity may 
soon diminish greatly. Last week the 
British Government considered a proposal 
for a nationwide system of free secondary 
schools. A committee headed by Dr. Will 
Spens, master of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, urged abolition of all fees in 
state-aided secondary schools. 

It suggested raising the age of com- 
pulsory school attendance from 14 to 16. 
Finally the committee recommended es- 
tablishment of technical high schools for 
vocational training. Despite their strongly 
industrial character, England and Wales 
heretofore have left it to industry to train 
its raw labor supply through apprentice- 
ships. 

If accepted, the proposals will mean a 
tremendous increase in responsibility for 
Sir Maurice Gerald Holmes, 53-year-old 
Oxonian, Knight Commander of the Bath, 
and permanent secretary of the Board of 
Education. He will need funds enough to 
provide every youth with two more years 
of free education. But Britain’s expendi- 
tures on public education still won't 
come near the American figure. With 
40,000,000 population, she now spends 
$233,000,000 a year; the United States, 
with 130,000,000 inhabitants, spends about 
$2,000,000,000. 





Transparent Book 


One of Walt Disney’s pet bits of movie 
hocus-pocus is the illusion of third dimen- 
sion. The trick is simple. His artists paint 
backgrounds on one sheet of transparent 
cellulose-acetate plastic, middleground and 
foreground details on additional sheets. 
Placed one upon the other and photo- 
graphed, the elements of the scene then 
stand in perspective as they would in real 
life. 

Last week the New York Museum of 
Science and Industry exhibited an adapta- 
tion of the same principle to visual educa- 


tion—the science of teaching through pic- 
tures. The medium is a “transparent book” 
with pages of cellulose acetate supplied by 
the Monsanto Chemical Co. The book il- 
lustrates successive steps in any process. 
Thus, page 1 may be a painted river and 
forest; page 2 superimposes lumberjacks 
cutting down one of the trees but lets the 
rest of page 1 show through; page 3 puts 
logs in the river, and so on. The transpar- 
ent book is unbreakable, washable, fire- 
proof—even edible. 

The idea of teaching with plastics came 
from Dr. S. Theo Jonas, dean of National 
School of Mechanical Dentistry and Den- 
tal Nursing, Chicago. Studying at Vienna 
University, Jonas had trouble keeping pace 
with German-speaking lecturers, hence be- 
gan sketching steps in the operations. 
Working on onion-skin paper, he accident- 
ally produced the transparent book effect. 
Returning to the United States, he intro- 
duced the technique at National School. 





President by Endowment 


Dickinson College, co-ed Methodist 
school at Carlisle, Pa., thrived on the 
bounty of the late Lemuel T. Appold, 
Baltimore banker. He gave the college 
nearly $400,000 toward scholarships, a 
gymnasium, memorial buildings, and en- 
largement of the campus. Last week the 
trustees announced they had set aside part 
of Appold’s bequest to make sure Dickin- 
son’s president gets paid. Income from 
the $100,000 fund will provide part of 
President Fred Pierce Corson’s $8,000-a- 
year salary. Henceforth Dr. Corson will 
be officially designated “president on the 
Lemuel T. Appold Foundation.” 





Rhees of Rochester 


An important factor in Dr. Rush Rhees’ 
life was his friendship for the late George 
Eastman of Rochester, N.Y. A Baptist 
minister and theologian, Rhees became 
president of the University of Rochester in 
1900, when that Baptist school had only 
198 students in three brownstone buildings. 
He found Eastman well on his way to 
Kodak riches and as eager as himself to 
make Rochester a great university. 

Last week, after four years in retirement, 
Rochester’s 78-year-old president-emeritus 
died of a heart attack in his Rochester 
home. He had lived to see his and East- 
man’s dream realized. Rochester had lost 
its denominational flavor but had gained 
more than twenty buildings and 1,800 stu- 
dents. It had separate campuses for its 
College for Men and College for Women. 
Two of its divisions were internationally 
renowned—the Eastman School of Music 
and the Institute of Applied Optics, first 
of its kind in America. Back of it all was 
Eastman cash: Rochester’s $52,000,000 
endowment was the sixth largest in the 
country. 
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New York World’s Fair 
Hastens Bishop Manning’s Drive 
to Refurbish His Cathedral 


Forty-seven years ago, New York Epis. 
copalians laid the first stone of what was 
intended as a monument of Victorian solid. 
ity. The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
was to be a great cross of granite, full of 
rounded Romanesque arches and sturdy 
pillars and planted firmly on a hill of rock 
in upper Manhattan. 

Building proceeded slowly and faltering. 
ly. Structural work on the choir and cross. 
ing—intersection of the arms of the cross 
—was completed in 1911. But then archi- 
tectural fashions changed. New architects 
were retained to build St. John the Divine 
in French Gothic style and make it the 
largest cathedral in the world. Behind the 
squat crossing they built seven graceful, 
pinnacled chapels. 

Thereafter nothing much happened un- 
til 1924, when Bishop William T. Man- 
ning launched a new building drive. Chair- 
man of the fund-raising campaign was a 
brilliant attorney and politician named 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. By the time de- 
pression struck, Roosevelt had raised $10,- 
000,000. The front and nave—longest arm 
of the cross—were almost finished. A tem- 
porary concrete wall blocked off the nave 
from the rest of the structure, for St. 
John’s had neither funds nor staff to as- 
sume full cathedral status. But the Rom- 
anesque-Gothic discord still marred Bishop 
Manning’s unfinished symphony in stone. 

Last week the Bishop brought his par- 
ishioners good tidings. From the elegant 
pulpit of his cathedral he announced plans 
to refurbish the structure for the benefit 
of visitors to next summer’s New York 
World’s Fair. The wall between nave and 
crossing will be removed, leaving an un- 
obstructed expanse of more than 500 feet 
from door to altar. The Romanesque 
arches above the choir and sanctuary will 
be replaced by pointed Gothic arches and 
vaulting, thus elevating the roof and al- 
lowing space for a second tier of stained- 
glass windows. Part of the 7,000-pipe organ 
will be transferred from the choir to the 
nave, where interim services will be held 
To finance the alterations, the 72-year-old 
Bishop announced contributions of more 
than $435,000. 

This is a pittance compared with the 
$20,000,000 already spent on the cathedral 
and the $10,000,000 needed to finish the 
transepts, 402-foot central tower, and dec- 
orations. How soon it will be completed 
is anybody’s guess, for the cathedral is 
building on a pay-as-you-go basis. But 
Ralph Adams Cram, chief architect, sees 
no reason for haste. He‘says the cathedral 
will stand at least 2,000 years and will 
have served the spiritual needs of some 
500,000,000,000 Episcopalians. 
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St. John’s as it stands ... the cathedral of the future ... and as it will look 











THEATER WEEK 





Two Up, One Down 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


"Today's laboratory report concerns 
three dramatic specimens: MamBa’s 
Daveuters, by Dorothy and Du Bose 
Heyward; Tue Primrose Pata, by 
Robert Buckner and Walter Hart; and 
Tue Gente Peop.ie, by Irwin Shaw. 
We approach them in the order named. 

The first is a loose and condescending 
dramatization of Mr. Heyward’s novel 
of the same name that seems to trans- 
mute what honest perception of the 
Negro the novel contained into some- 
thing which is largely and merely a 
theatrical tale of white mother-love 
played in black-face. The second half 
of the exhibit manages to achieve some 
stage kick on the score of its rape and 
murder gymnastics, but for the most 
part the evening is devoted to the 
clichés (including the aforesaid rape 
and murder) of the drama of the spe- 
cies. All the familiar chemicals are pres- 
ent: the revival meeting with the spirit- 
uals mounting gradually to epilepsy, the 
dressy, lecherous Negro who seduces the 
modest little high yaller, the deaf ma- 
triarch hobbling around on a cane and 
demanding periodically to know what 
it is all about, the smashed lamp and 
the fight in the darkened room, the 
cheap purple silk dress coveted by the 
poor married Negress who is willing to 
sell her soul for it, the courtroom epi- 
sode with the inarticulate witness on 
the stand, etc. In the role of the phy- 
sically powerful Hagar whose life is de- 
voted to her daughter, Ethel Waters 
contributes a performance that provides 
the occasion with its chief interest, a 
performance so inwardly alive and yet 
externally repressed that its beautiful 
effect must be missed by the infinite 
variety of hansdoodles who venerate 
histrionism of the routine centripetal 
kind. As the daughter, Fredi Washing- 
ton, who gave that unforgettable per- 
formance in “Black Boy,” plays the sus- 
tained emotional collapse following the 
attack episode with an uncommonly 
convincing reality. Guthrie McClintic’s 
direction is generally commendable, al- 
though his staging and lighting some- 
times tend toward the pretty-pretty 

school and although Hagar’s suicide 
might have been made much more dra- 
matic if the obvious, heavily anticipated 
pistol shot were eliminated. The opening 
night audience composed half of the 
usual first-nighters and half of quiet 
and attractive colored folk was, logical- 
ly, twice as refreshing as any I have 


seen at the Empire since Charles Froh- 
man died. 

Item 2, “The Primrose Path,” dis- 
tilled from the popular novel, “February 
Hill,” and acted to perfection by Helen 
Westley (this department’s No. 1 glam- 
our girl), Betty Garde, Betty Field, 
and the rest of the troupe, is at one and 
the same time the lowest, roughest, 
toughest, tenderest, dirtiest, most de- 
cent, and certainly funniest play for 
your money put on sale this season. It 
is to the dramatic stage darn nigh what 
“Hellzapoppin” is to the musical, the 
analogy being so close that when, on the 
opening night, a stout lady seated in the 
third row found it necessary in the mid- 
dle of the second act to get up and 
waddle to the cabinet d’aisance, the au- 
dience, thinking her part of the show, 
let out a roar that would have startled 
even Olsen and Johnson. As those ac- 
quainted with the novel know, the do- 
ings concern a low-down family the dis- 
taff side of which from grandma’s time 
has given itself over without qualm to 
the joys and financial perquisites of the 
flesh. The stage version may be suscep- 
tible of some severe strictures from the 
more professorial criticism, but small 
matter when it comes to counting up 
the laughs. William Archer himself 
would have cracked his galluses in the 
presence of Miss Westley’s painted 
Grandma with her relish for bawdy 
songs, gin, and warm recollection of 
the amorous past. And even Dover Wil- 
son, for all his possible dramaturgic 
misgivings, would have a hard time 
keeping his face straight when little Eva 
starts to let go with her smoking-car 
vocabulary and when Mama Emma be- 
gins celebrating her husband’s death 
by dating up a couple of Dartmouth 
boys. It may, in short, be pretty crude 
art and it may not be to the taste of 
the morally finical, but, my God, is it 
funny! 

The third of our trio, “The Gentle 
People,” finds remaining space inhos- 
pitably short. Suffice it, therefore, for 
the moment merely to report that it is 
a peculiarly evocative and hintful par- 
able of humble and beset humanity 
seeking vengeful alms from the great 
and little fates, that it is properly 
played by Sylvia Sidney, Elia Kazan, 
Sam Jaffe, Franchot Tone, Roman Boh- 
nen, and Lee Cobb, and that it is a 
credit to the increasingly interesting 
Group Theater. 









































Vandamm 


Helen Westley, glamour girl 





ENTERTAINMENT 


“The Great Man Votes’: 
John Barrymore as Professor; 
New Child Star Appears 


Last fall Garson Kanin, formerly assist- 
ant stage director to George Abbott, di- 
rected: his first film. Lacking name players 
and produced on a negligible budget, “A 
Man to Remember” was nevertheless rated 
high among the year’s best films. Tue 
Great Man Votes, Kanin’s third try for 
RKO-Radio—the second was no more than 
an exercise in routine comedy—is disap- 
pointing in view of that first success. 

There are the makings of a bright and 
tender comedy in this story of a once-dis- 
tinguished Harvard professor (John Barry- 
more) who tipples while he works at be- 
ing night watchman for a big-city construc- 
tion company. It seems that the professor 
—shabby, ambitionless, but classical in his 
cups—had lost all incentive when his wife 
died. He regains it, not too convincingly, 
when faced with the faith and loyalty of 
his two adoring children and the odd ci- 
cumstance that, as the sole voter of the 
city’s thirteenth precinct, he becomes the 
deciding factor in a statewide election. 
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In occasional sequences John Twist’s 
adaptation of Gordon Malherbe Hillman’s 
story captures the spirit of its fresh and 
entertaining theme. In this the writer and 
director are aided by Barrymore’s florid 
spoofing and the unaffected acting of 11- 
year-old Virginia Weidler and 8-year-old 
Peter Holden. But too often the satire and 
sentiment of “The Great Man Votes” 
dough over into broad travesty and hok- 
um. The result, if uneven, is an engaging 
flm chiefly notable for the fact that it 
gives John Barrymore his fattest role in 
recent years and marks the screen deb ¢ of 
Peter Holden. 


© When Peter, barely turned 7, stepped in- 
to an important role in “On Borrowed 
Time” last February, his only theatrical 
experience had been two brief radio ap- 
pearances the year before. Although his 
father, Winthrop Parkhurst, music critic, 
has written for the theater. Peter comes 
of a decidedly nontheatrical family. He is 
the grand-nephew of three prominent 
New Yorkers—the late Rev. Charles Hen- 
ry Parkhurst, crusading foe of Tammany; 
Henry Holden Huss, composer, and George 
Martin Huss, one of the three architect 
finalists in tae competition for the design 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

In lieu of a theatrical tredition, Peter 
brought to his work intelligence, simplicity, 
and a phenomenal memory—appearing in 
nine of the play’s eleven scenes, he never 
muffled a single line during the eight- 
month run. 





Sports Parade 


In a montage of muscular activity, 
Castle Films inaugurates the new year 
with a shrewdly edited compilation of the 
sports highlights of the old. Printed in 
16- and 8-millimeter size for home pro- 
jection machines, the firm’s annual Sports 
PARADE OF THE YEAR is as comprehensive 
as its title implies. Among its cast of 
characters are a score of the outstanding 
men and horses in 1938’s world of inter- 
national sport. 





Robert Taylor, He-Man 


The deliberate metamorphosis of Robert 
Taylor from glamour boy to man’s man 
should be finished business with the re- 
lease of Sranp Up anp Fiaur. An all-round 
athlete in “A Yank at Oxford,” a light 
heavyweight boxer in “The Crowd Roars,” 


Taylor in his present assignment for Metro- 


Goldwyn-Mayer makes both earlier char- 
acterizations logk like sissies. 

As wiake Cantrell, a bankrupt Southern 
aristocrat railroaded into working as a 
mule skinner for a stagecoach company in 
W estern Maryland, Taylor packs a punch 
in either hand and a six-shooter at his hip, 
slaps around such hard characters as Char- 
les Bickford and Barton MacLane, and 











Peter Holden, John Barrymore, and Virginia Weidler 


enthusiastically beats Wallace Beery into 
a black and blue pulp. 

The historic issues involved, as the pre- 
Civil War playboy hardens into a useful 
if bellicose citizen, are colorful and varied. 
The Forbes Parkhill story is chiefly con- 
cerned with the rivalry between the ex- 
panding Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and a 
stagecoach line, but there is a hint of the 
North-South antagonism that was to ripen 
into war a few years later, and the realistic 
treatment of the traffic in kidnaped slaves 
furnishes an exciting subplot for the pic- 
ture. 

In addition to a perfunctory love inter- 
est (Florence Rice), a trio of scenarists 
have generously augmented a scriptful of 
fist and gun fights with a fox hunt, a sa- 
loon brawl, a mob on lynching bent, and 
a blizzard. Directed by W. S. Van Dyke 
II, a good cast plays this entertaining mix- 
ture of juvenilia and Americana in the brisk 
and brawling spirit it deserves. And with 
Robert Taylor’s cinematic virility now 
thoroughly established, the studio will try 
the fisticuff formula on another of its stars. 
In his next film Nelson Eddy, between 
arias, will tangle with no less an opponent 
than Victor McLaglen. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Zaza (Paramount): Produced by David 
Belasco in 1896, turned into an opera by 
Leoncavallo four years later, this Pierre 
Berton-Charles Simon drama served as a 
screen vehicle for Pauline Frederick in 1915 
and Gloria Swanson in 1923. The new year 
finds Claudette Colbert cast as the French 
music-hall soubrette who gives up her lover 
when she discovers that he has a wife and 
child. The actress’ vivid portrayal of the 
stock role freshens an otherwise lagging 
and synthetic period piece. Herbert Mar- 


shall, Helen Westley, Bert Lahr, Constance 
Collier. 


Paciric Liner (RKO-Radio): An out- 
break of cholera in the stokehole of a pas- 
senger ship and the conflict between a 
doctor (Chester Morris) and the chief en- 
gineer (Victor McLaglen) make for an 
overdose of heavy drama, well acted but 
sluggishly paced. Wendy Barrie, Alan Hale, 
Barry Fitzgerald. 





SPORTS 





Intercollegiate Hockey: 
McGill, Minnesota Take Early 
Leads in Their Leagues 


In the late 1870s, ice hockey was just 
an informal game of shinny on skates; 
young men of Montreal, enjoying speed 
and mayhem, played it under impromptu 
rules, if any, during the long Canadian 
winter. But in 1880-81, McGill College 
took up ice hockey and made a real game 
of it; three years later, McGill and the 
newborn Victoria Rink Club of Montreal 
played the first challenge series, and in 
1887 enthusiasts formed the Amateur 
Hockey Association of Canada, which laid 
down regulations. From then on, hockey’s 
rapid spread through all Canada was 
marked by fierce intertown rivalries, fights 
and riots, showers of bottles and brick- 
bats, and battered referees. 

Last week, at Princeton, McGill Uni- 
versity showed every sign of maintaining 
its 58-year supremacy in college hockey 
by giving the Tigers a 7-0 drubbing in the 
opening contest of the International Inter- 
collegiate Hockey League race. Scoreless 
in the first period, the Canadians tallied 
twice in the second and whipped the puck 
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past Peewee Johnson, Princeton goalie, 
five times ‘in the hectic final period. In 
the best hockey tradition, a third-period 
fistfight flared into a brawl that em- 
broiled eight players in a punching, wrest- 
ling melee. Referees MacDonnell and 
Fleet quelled the scrap and ordered one 
man from each team to the showers im- 
mediately—an unusually severe penalty. 

Russ McConnell, rangy McGill wing, 
took high scoring honors with three goals 
against Princeton. Two nights later, in 
another league game, he tallied twice as 
the Canadians beat Yale, 5-2. Ranked as 
probably the best college player in the 
world, McConnell scored 44 goals in the 
ten league games last year and will get 
his chance in professional hockey next 
season if he wants it. 

While McGill was conquering Yale, the 
rest of the league also had a busy eve- 
ning. Princeton beat Montreal 6-3; Queens 
University (Kingston, Ont.) nosed out 
Dartmouth 1-0, and Toronto trounced 
Harvard 11-1. 

Despite Toronto’s strength, McGill, off 
to an early lead with two victories, is 
favored to recapture the title it has held 
for the two seasons of International 
League competition. Undefeated in 1937, 
the red-shirted sextet sustained but one 
loss last year—at the hands of Queens. 

The International Intercollegiate 
League’s geographical layout forms a rec- 
ord of big-time college hockey’s spread— 
from Montreal south through New Eng- 
land and the Atlantic seaboard; from 
Montreal west through Kingston and 
Toronto. Continuation of this westerly 
line leads naturally to the northern uni- 
versities of the Big Ten. During the 
1920s, hockey offered Michigan and Min- 
nesota the opportunity of carrying their 
hot sports rivalry onto the ice. Wisconsin 
joined them to form a triangular Western 
Conference league but withdrew a few 
years ago and was replaced by Illinois. 

Last week end, Minnesota beat the 
Illini 6-0 and 5-2 in the opening confer- 
ence battles of the year, and this week 
end Michigan also is expected to get off 
to a good start against Illinois. 


Tempers: flying fists and sticks gave the spectators added thrills 


Last season’s tie for supremacy between 
Michigan and Minnesota is a typical re- 
sult of Western Conference competition. 
The great disparity in size between the 
Minneapolis and Ann Arbor rinks gives 
the home team a great advantage. Then, 
too, rivalry is so bitter that most referees 
are forced to favor the local sextet slight- 
ly. For these two reasons Michigan usual- 
ly wins in Ann Arbor, and Minnesota 
sweeps the Minneapolis games, resulting 
in a Big Ten draw. 

Feeling runs high in nearly all these 
Wolverine-Gopher contests; one notable 
fight in Ann Arbor some seven years ago 
found spectators, coaches, managers, and 
even the highly partisan gentlemen of the 
press trading fisticuffs. At the height of 
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this shambles, two rival press services oo. 
operated—the Associated Press repre- 
sentative reached out of the ice-side Press 
box, grabbed a Minnesota player, and 
held him while the United Press slugged 
him. During these stirring moments the 
hockey expert of The Michigan Daily 
campus newspaper, danced helplessly 
about on the second-row seats and shout. 
ed: “Kill him! Kill him!” as a result of 
this affray and others, Fielding H. (Hur. 
ry-Up) Yost, Michigan’s director of ath. 
letics, issued an extremely unpopular 
edict: no fighting or no hockey. It was 
grudgingly observed. 

Since Big Ten ice teams have stayed 
out of the east, there is slight basis for 
comparison of the Western Conference 
with the International league. However, 
Toronto beat Michigan 4-2 in 1937 and 
again 3-2 last year in a comparatively 
weak season for the Canadians. Thus the 
standard of play evidently is somewhat 
higher in the International loop than in 
the Midwestern one. 

A host of less important colleges— 
hockeywise—in the two regions also turn 
out teams, many of them good enough in 
their better seasons to topple the ice 
Goliaths. Among these are Clarkson Tech 
(Potsdam, N.Y.), Boston University, 
Boston College, Williams, Army, Western 
Reserve (Cleveland), McMaster (Ham- 
ilton, Ont.), Michigan Tech (Houghton), 
Marquette, Western Ontario (London), 
Colby, Hamilton, Middlebury, Massachv- 
setts State (Amherst), Colgate, and Cor- 
nell. Surprisingly enough, little Clarkson 
(430 students) averages best in _ this 
group and has whipped McGill on oc- 
casion. 





Atlantic Cats 


Brushed, sleek, and silky, 142 cats—the 
aristocrats of the East—were assembled 
and judged last week at the 37th annual 
show of the Atlantic Cat Club in New 
York. Bored and serene, the feline blue 
bloods lolled lazily in their cages and 
yawned at the cat lovers who ohed and 





Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
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Wide World 


22-year-old Tweetie Heart 





ahed over them during the two days of the 
competition. 

Mrs. Gertrude E. Taylor, the judge, 
peered critically at “each entry through 
horn-rimmed glasses perched halfway down 
on her nose. She showed little hesitation 
in choosing the Best in Show: a big 13- 
pound Blue Persian tomcat named Laugh- 
ton Lupin, born three years ago at the 
Culloden Cattery, St. Albans, England, 
and imported two years ago by Miss Elsie 
G. Hydon of Bogota, N. J. 

Two other notable career cats on exhi- 
bition were the superannuated Tweetie 
Heart, mother of more than 100 kittens in 
her 22-year life span (15 years is nine long 
lives for a cat), and Hypo, a reckless-look- 
ing brown-and-white alley tomcat whose 
usual residence is a desk drawer in The 
New York Journal-American city room. 
His fellow journalists consider Hypo a 
good-luck mascot and feed him a monot- 
onous diet of salmon, largely because the 
pressure of newspaper business prevents 
them from thinking of what else to feed a 
cat. They are particularly proud of Hy- 
po’s numerous kittens, which play on the 
streets and docks along the East River. 
Most of these offspring bear Hypo’s dis- 
tinguishing trade mark—like their father, 
- have six toes instead of the normal 
ve, 





Budge vs. Vines 


Opening night of the professional indoor 
tennis season last week found a nervous 
Ellsworth Vines alternately overshooting 
and netting his flat, severe forehand, while 
his backhand went to pieces. Donald 
Budge, who should have been jittery over 
his New York pro debut, played like a 
veteran despite the unfamiliar lighting 
that made him miss his overheads. He 
went on to score a disappointingly easy 
straight-set victory, 6-3, 6-4, 6-2. 

Next night, in Boston, Vines was a shade 

























International 


Hypo, thoroughbred alley cat 


A. F. Sozio 


Champion Laughton Lupin 


better. After losing the first set, he man- 
aged to deuce the second, but finally lost it 
and the third set as well. Tennis enthusi- 
asts began to moan that Vines had lost 
his touch, that golf playing had ruined his 
game, that the Budge-Vines 35,000-mile, 
65- to 75-match tour was going to be a 
aismal flop. 

But a night later, in Philadelphia, Vines 
found his game. His rapier-thrust drives, 
nipping consistently at base line and side 
lines, sent the red-haired Budge down to 
his first pro defeat—in straight sets. Then, 
in Chicago, Vines proved it was no acci- 
dent. In a rousing five-set match he took 
Budge over again, leaving the series even- 
Stephen at the week end—a probable ap- 
proximation of the final result. 





Fast Footwork 


Glenn Cunningham was dubious before 
the Sugar Bowl Mile in New Orleans early 
last week. His faculty work at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, he explained, kept him 
out of training. If his New Orleans show- 
ing was “not respectable,” he would not 
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run again this winter. Then the great 
speedster nosed out Blaine Rideout by a 
yard in a blazing 4:10.7 mile. 

Encouraged, Cunningham decided at 
the last minute to enter the 800-meter in- 
vitation feature of the thirteenth annual 
Columbus Council Knights of Columbus 
games in Brooklyn last week end. Again he 
turned in an amazing victory—this time 
over his old rival Gene Venzke—by cover- 
ing the approximate half mile in 1:53, best 
time on record for a flat-board track. 

The same evening Don Lash of Indiana 
avenged last year’s defeat by Archie San 
Romani in the 3,000-meter Conklin Spe- 
cial. Fresh from his 2-mile Sugar Bow] vic- 
tory in 9:23.38, Lash covered the shorter 
distance in 8:28, barely over record time. 
Tommy Deckard, his former university 
teammate, led most of the way, but Lash, 
now an Indiana State Trooper, got his 
man in the back stretch, while San Romani 
took a poor third. 

The feats of these national luminaries 
were shaded later in the evening by a 
Fordham junior, Wesley Wallace. In a 
surprise performance, Wallace ran the 500 
meters in 1:04.4 to hang up a world indoor 
record—first of the new year. 





Crack Shots 


The National Rifle Association—ruling 
body of more than 250,000 trigger squeez- 
ers—last week announced its 1938 ranking 
of the nation’s best small-bore (.22-cali- 
ber) sharpshooters. The No. 1 marksman 
of the year was Wilbur W. Miller, a 40- 
year-old Saginaw, Mich., machinist. A left- 
handed shooter, he entered 21 officially 
registered tournaments, won five firsts, one 
second, and two third places, and finished 
the season with a rating of .954. 

The next four—well behind Miller— 
were V. J. Tiefenbrunn of St. Louis, a 25- 
year-old “shooting promoter” (.931); R. 
D. (Rance) Triggs of Madison, NJ., an 
endorser of a Camel cigarette advertise- 
ment for “steady nerves” (.903); W. P. 
Schweitzer, wealthy manager of the coun- 
try’s oldest carbon- and cigarette-paper 
company in Elizabeth, NJ., and 1936 na- 
tional champion (.900); and E. N. (Ned) 
Moor, sales manager for a Detroit ma- 
chine-tool company and captain of the 
1937 International Rifle Team (.881). 





Miami Air Meet 


Last September, Jacqueline Cochran av- 
eraged 249.77 miles an hour in winning the 
Bendix transcontinental airplane speed 
dash to the Cleveland Air Races. Two days 
later Roscoe Turner set a new American 
closed-course speed record of 283.42 while 
winning the Thompson Trophy. 

Against such figures, last week end’s Mi- 
ami air meet couldn’t hold a candle. Max 
Constant won the New York-Miami race 
in an eyelash finish from Russell Holder- 
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man at a speed of 204.23. John Livingston 
won the fastest closed-course race at 
166.17. The headlined Firestone Trophy 
race for light planes, after three hotly 
contested preliminary heats, was won by 
J. H. Woods at the 1914 speed of 95.33 
miles per hour. 

But sportsmen-pilots, scattering home- 
ward this week in more than a thousand 
private planes, felt that Miami’s Eleventh 
Annual All-American Air Maneuvers had 
been the best air meet they’d ever attended. 
For one thing, many of them had taken 
personal part in the light-plane “convoys” 
that brought 350 Piper Cubs, Taylorcraft, 
and Aeroncas to Miami for the opening cer- 
emonies. For another, every plane in the 
meet had been a stock-model product. 

Constant’s victory was a victory for all 
Beechcraft fans. Livingston vindicated the 
Monocoupe enthusiasts. Woods’ triumph 
gave every Aeronca flyer a big edge over 
those who swear by Piper Cubs or Taylor- 
craft. Finally, unmarred by any acci- 
dents, the whole thing had been a great 
testimonial to the practicability to all 
private flying. 





SCIENCE 


Red Tears, Red Dandruff: 
Dyes Staining the Whole Body 
a Treatment for Epilepsy 





Although doctors use dyes most often to 
stain bacteria on glass slides and thus make 
microscopic studies easier, medicine has 
found surprising uses for coloring sub- 
stances in the treatment of diseases. Six 
years ago a blue dye was reported effective 
in curbing leprosy, and the highly touted 
sulfanilamide was a humble red dye before 
it became known as a first-rate germ killer. 
That two other red dyes may be valuable 
in treating epilepsy was announced last 
week by Drs. Stanley Cobb and Mandel 
Cohen of the Harvard Medical School and 
Dr. Joseph Ney of New Haven in the latest 
issue of the Archives of Neurology and 
Psychiatry. 

More than four years ago the researchers 
set out to discover how intense physical 
activity would change certain brain cells. 
Choosing mice for the experiment, they 
stained certain of the animals’ brain cells 
with a red dye for purposes of identifica- 
tion. Next the experts produced convul- 
sions in the mice by giving them camphor 
and similar excitants. The resultant spasms 
turned out not to be as frequent or severe 
as they had expected. 

From this the three doctors worked out 
a theory that some dyes provided protec- 
tion against convulsions and next tried 
similar experiments on rats and rabbits. 
The results were equally successful. Final- 
ly, they were ready to take the important 
step from animals to human béings. Their 
subjects were a dozen epileptic children 


eee eee. 
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Maz Constant, Miami race winner 


ranging in age from $ to 19, one of whom 
hit a high point of.95 convulsions in 24 
hours.* The children were given as much 
as a quart of the so-called brilliant vital 
red dye or another coloring material, and 
their skins temporarily turned “geranium 
pink, shrimp pink, or alizarin pink.” One 
of the young epileptics wept red tears; an- 
other had red dandruff. 

But the dyes didn’t injure any of the 
twelve patients, and nine of them had few- 
er convulsions than before. In the case of 
“W. K.”—a 77-year-old boy who had from 
twelve to twenty attacks daily—fits were 
entirely eliminated (W. K., however, let a 
firecracker explode in his face, which 
brought his attacks back at the rate of 
about three a week). From these experi- 
ments Drs. Cobb, Cohen, and Ney drew a 
modest conclusion: “It is justifiable to try 





*An epileptic may have two kinds of at- 
tacks: the petit mal, in which he suddenly loses 
consciousness for a second or so; the grand mal, 
which is the limb-thrashing, teeth-gnashing fit 
that jibes with the common idea of an epileptic 
attack. 
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brilliant vital red in treatment of intract, 
able forms of epilepsy.” 

In the same issue of the Archives Dr 
Rudolf Osgood and Leon J. Robinson 
Palmer, Mass., reported red-dye trey, 
ments of thirteen patients had reducgj 
epileptic attacks in a majority of then 
and similar work is being done by othe 
workers in San Francisco. 





Million-Volt X-Ray 


X-ray machines which generate tumy. 
killing beams are standard equipment jy 
the 272 hospital-conducted cancer clinic; 
approved by the American College of Sy. 
geons. Low-power rays of about 100, 
volts are used for skin cancers and increas. 
ingly higher voltages up to 200,000 fo 
deeper-seated disease regions. To combs 
within-the-body cancers, half a dozen sup. 
ervoltage machines are being used in Bos. 
ton, Chicago, and other American cities, 
To these the latest addition will be a 1, 
000,000-volt X-ray apparatus, just con. 
pleted by the General Electric Co. 

Built for the growing Memorial Hos. 
pital for the Treatment of Cancer and Al- 
lied Diseases in New York,* the supervolt- 
age machine was specially devised for com. 
pactness and lightness. An 800,000-volt 
machine built in 1933 had to be housed ina 
building 62 feet long, 32 feet wide, and 36 
feet high. The new apparatus, which looks 
like a water tank when assembled, is ex- 
pected to occupy only one-half to one-third 
that space. The machine weighs a mer 
4,000 pounds, partly because the engineers 
found a way to insulate it with 100 pounds 
of a special gas instead of 12,000 pounds 
of oil. 

While cancer specialists hailed develop- 





*The hospital will move into a $4,000,000 
twelve-story building early this spring. 


General Electric photos 


Million-volt X-ray: lowering the transformer over the huge tube; cover 
removed showing filament end of tube and part of control mechanism 
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power equipment is still in the experimen- 
tal stage. 


It Talks’ 


In 1876 the newly invented telephone 
was exhibited at the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia. Dom Pedro, Emperor of 
Brazil, picked up the crude receiver, heard 
a voice transmitted over a wire a few 
hundred feet long, and gasped: “My God! 
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It talks! 


Last week a Philadelphia audience at the 


Franklin Institute heard another gadget 
produce the human voice, this time without 
the aid of a human larynx. Nicknamed 
Pedro after the Brazilian ruler, the machine 


js more officially called Voder—short for 


“voice operation demonstrator.” 

It is regarded as a step toward providing 
speech for persons who have lost their 
larynxes. Homer W. Dudley and R. R. 
Riesz of the New York Bell Telephone 
Laboratories built it, a stunt outgrowth of 
a serious line of research, as a San Fran- 
cisco and New York World’s Fair exhibit 
demonstrating Bell advancements in com- 
munications. 

Voder looks like a small house organ and 
consists of a brief keyboard, a box for vac- 
uum tubes and amplifiers, and loudspeak- 
ers, varying in number according to need. 
All parts, except the keys, are regular tele- 
phone apparatus. 

Two sets of electrical oscillations are fed 
into the machine. One produces a hissing 
sound, the other a more musical vibratory 
vowel sound. These two elements are 
played upon by the keys. Ten white keys 
contrgl filtration for vibration rate. One 
white key governs volume. Three black 
keys produce consonant sounds. The pitch 
of vowels, indicating questions, exclama- 
tions, and statements, is controlled by a 
pedal. And the turn of a knob makes the 
voice masculine or feminine. Since a single 
sound may necessitate pressing five keys si- 
multaneously (for pitch, consonant, and 
vowel sounds, inflection, and volume) , the 
operator’s dexterity must be great. 

From 300 telephone operators, Mrs. 
Helen Harper was chosen to work the 
keyboard of the electrical voice, and she 
spent a year and a half learning the job. 
§.S. A. Watkins of the New York labora- 
tories played Edgar Bergen to Pedro’s 
Charlie McCarthy. He commanded: “Let’s 
see what you can do with a two-syllable 
word like ‘patience’.” After Pedro had 
pronounced the word, Watkins asked: 
‘Can you put it into a sentence?” 

“Yes,” replied Pedro, “patience is 
necessary.” 

_Pedro has two main speech difficulties. 
Like Tahitians and other primitive peoples, 
he finds it hard to utter clear-cut “I’s.” 
Furthermore, his voice tends to be monot- 
onous. But these difficulties are not al- 


iment of the new apparatus, they added a 
yord of caution last week: all such high- 









The World's Greatest Artists 
are Yours tor Keeps on 
Victor Records! 

They ll thrill you with the music you love 


whenever you wish! 













































OUR own music... the selections 

that give you the deepest pleasure 
.--all can be Yours for Keeps on Victor 
Records. You can be right on the spot 
with the newest popular hits... Enjoy 
the great symphonic performances 
that thrill Carnegie Hall and Covent 
Garden . . . Glory in the operatic per- 
formances of Salzburg...These are just 
a few of the things you can enjoy when- 
ever you wish, with Victor Records. 
RCA Victor instruments for playing 
Victor Records range in price from 
the inexpensive Victrola Attachment 
to de luxe automatic models in superb 
cabinets ...One of the most delightful 
is shown at right. 


Listen to the “Magic Key of RCA” every Sunday, 2 to 
3 P.M., E.S.T., on the NBC Blue Network. 
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RCA Victrola U-134A with Automatic 
Record Changer and Electric Tuning 
Combines Victor Record and radio entertainment. Has 
tic record changer. Radio has electric tuning. Price 
includes $9.00 worth of any Victor or Bluebird Records 
ou choose . . . other Victor Record Society benefits . . . 
CA Victor Master Antenna. In mahogany $355° 
$365*. In walnut O-elle se dm ® 





Musical Masterpiece of the Month 
“Symphonia Domestica” by Richard Strauss . . . Played 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, Com 
ductor. A delightful tone poem . . . partly lyrical, partly 
humorous ... which S » the hestral tech- 
nician dedicated to “my dear wife and our boy.” Victor 
Album M-520 (AM-520 for automati ion.) 

10 sides, $10 











Victor or Bluebird Records with full tone of set. 





Get $25.95 value—in Victor or Bluebird Records 
and RCA Victrola Attachment—for $14.95! 


Save $11.00 . . . Get $14.95 (list price) RCA Victrola Attachment 
- « + $9.00 in any Victor or Bluebird Records you choose . . . 
$2.00 subscription to Victor Record Review . . . Victor Record 
Society membership .. . for $14.95. RCA Victrola Attachment can 
be connected to any modern AC set at little or no expense; plays 














together Pedro’s fault. The trouble really 


You can buy RCA Victrolas on C. I. T. easy payment plan. Any radio instrument is better with 
an RCA Victor Master Antenna. *Price f.0.b. Camden, N. J., subject to change without notice. 


COMBINES RECORD AND RADIO ENTERTAINMENT 


A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





Hessler, Henderson; Inc. 


Tom Stokes, WPA critic 


is that human fingers can’t move the keys 
quickly and precisely enough to give him 
perfect pronunciation and all the tone 
shades of a human voice. 





SCIENCE NOTES 


At the Beth Israel Hospital, Newark, 
N. J., 200 out of 300 premature babies in 
the past year died during the first month 
of life. Because it was believed these in- 
fants had been born too soon to obtain 
some vital substance from their mothers’ 
bodies, doctors took sex-hormone extracts 
from pregnant women and injected them 
into six premature babies. Last week, five 
months after the first infant was treated, 
the children were still alive, but the Beth 
Israel physicians refused to make any 
glowing claims until similar success has 
been obtained in 44 more cases. Then they 
will report to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and medicine may be able to cut 
the present death rate of one out of every 
two premature babies. 


§] Two doctors have found particular men- 
tal diseases are associated with particular 
city localities. Dr. Robert E. L. Faris of 
McGill University, Montreal, and Dr. 
H. Warren Dunham of the Illinois State 
Psychopathic Institute made studies of 
Providence and Chicago for a report on 
mental disorders in cities, published last 
week by the University of Chicago Press. 
They found that most mentally upset drug 
addicts and alcoholics lived in apartment- 
hotel and hotel areas. Manic depressives, 
who undergo abnormal emotional cycles of 
elation and depression, usually come from 
the homes of the “upper classes,” while 
victims of schizophrenia—the “split per- 
sonality” affliction which is the nation’s 
most prevalent form of major insanity— 
were concentrated in slum and rooming- 
house districts. An examination of 48 





schizophrenics showed why some delicate 
minds go haywire. “Twenty-nine of these 
persons were reported to have been ‘spoiled 
children’,” Drs. Faris and Dunham wrote. 
“Many of these became the victims of 
practical jokes in school and were subjected 
to a considerable amount of persecution.” 





FOURTH ESTATE 


Stokes and the WPA: 
Congressional Findings Support 
Exposés of Intimidation 





Last June the Scripps-Howard Newspa- 
per Alliance sent Thomas L. Stokes of its 
Washington staff to Kentucky to cover 
the senatorial primary campaign of Gov. 
A. B. Chandler and Sen. Alben Barkley. 
Specifically, he had to check rumors that 
Barkley supporters were “suggesting” that 
WPA workers support the Senator. 

It was not an easy assignment. People 
whose job may hang in the balance don’t 
like to talk to strangers, particularly news- 
paper men. But Stokes had some advan- 
tages: a good-humored Georgia accent that 
told Kentuckians he was no “damn- 
yankee,” a deep political knowledge gained 
in seventeen years of Washington report- 
ing, and experience in other exposés, no- 
tably of Southern sweatshop conditions and 
of Southern efforts to attract Northern in- 
dustries through tax exemption and labor- 
union freedom. 

Stokes applied his experience to his new 
task. Traveling through the state, he talked 
to WPA workers and their supervisors and 
reported his findings in articles for Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. In all, he found 22 
instances of alleged intimidation and coer- 
cion of WPA workers. 

The articles touched off two fuses. Harry 
Hopkins, then WPA Administrator, initi- 
ated an investigation by his own staff, and 
the Senate Campaign Expenditures Com- 
mittee under Sen. Morris Sheppard sent 
an investigator to Kentucky. 

Hopkins reported first, denying all of 
Stokes’ charges but two and promising dis- 
cipline in those. Hopkins’ report stood until 
last week when the Sheppard Committee 
reported to Congress. It sustained Hopkins 
in only four cases, Stokes in sixteen. 

The New York World-Telegram, a 
Scripps-Howard paper, crowed: “The final 
reckoning looks pretty good for Tom 
Stokes.” 





Circulation and Babies 


A favorite stunt of many newspapers to 
build up reader interest is to collaborate 
with a local department store in offering 
prizes to the first New Year baby. Last 
year 41-year-old Mack Sauer, editor of The 
Leesburg (Ohio) Weekly Citizen, went the 
conventionalists one better. He offered 
$10,000 for the first 1938 quintuplets born 
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within 8 miles of Leesburg. The year did 
even produce twins, much less Quinty 
lets,* but Sauer nevertheless observed 54 
per cent increase in the birthrate among 
Leesburg’s 880 citizens. 

This year Sauer enlarged his offer, y, 
offered $20,000 for the first quintuplets 
$10,000 for quadruplets, $1,000 for triplets 
and $10 for twins. Then he added: “g5 4, 
the first Republican baby, but only 95 
if the parents are Democrats. If Commy. 
nist, Nazi, Fascist, or other such rot, par. 
ents to pay $100 and have driving rights 
suspended for one year.” 

Parents of Leesburg’s first 1939 baby 
collected $2.50. } 
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with a Surgeon’s Troubles er 

Directly counter to the trend of Amer. Mm 2 
ican fiction are the sermon-novels of Lloyd putes 
C. Douglas. As today’s writers veer more imp Xe 
and more to the left, toward hard-boiled HY 
cynicism and despair, this retired Lutheran lessor 
pastor continues to plug the homespun i 4S4™ 


Christian virtues. He counts his audience Mm With 
in millions. Alt 
























Ten years ago, Douglas, then past 50, fi book: 
tried to market his first novel, “Magnif- 9 Som 
cent Obsession.” Evolved from his series devo 
of essays called “Personality Expansion {TY 
Through Private Philanthropy,” the book 9 bse 
was turned down by two of the country’s lady 
oldest publishers. It was finally accepted troul 
by The Christian Century magazine, which they 
had once published another religious novel. who 
With misgivings and no ballyhoo, this lit- plies 
tle house brought out a small edition of - : 

*The chances for quintuplets have been com- luml 
puted at one in every 57,000,000 births. ones 
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4000 copies; when the book began to be 
talked about, chiefly from pulpits, they 
jmorously issued another 1,500. Today 
the novel has had a sale of more than 250,- 
000 copies, has been translated into seven 
Janguages (and Braille) and is still selling. 

Since “Magnificent Obsession,” there has 
been a succession of Douglas novels and 
ll have had sales running into six figures. 
This week his seventh book, DispuTep 
PassaGE, makes its appearance. Based on 
the author’s belief that the average person 
today is “spiritually wistful,” this novel 
like ‘the others, chronicles the ultimate 
triumph of good and celebrates the virtues 
of sacrifice and devotion to duty. 

Its hero is Jack Beaven, a promising 
young surgeon (Douglas has a predilection 
for medicos), and the story tells of his 
struggle between loyalty to science and 
love for a beautiful Chinese-born Amer- 
ican girl. The “heavy” is Dr. “Tubby” 
Forrester, Beaven’s anatomy professor 
(gruff outside, heart of gold inside), who 
conceives a dislike for his pupil and “dis- 
putes the passage” with him. The text is 
taken from Walt Whitman, Douglas’ lit- 
erary idol: “Have you not learned great 
lessons from those who braced themselves 
against you, and disputed the passage 
with you?” 

Although religious in temper, Douglas’ 
books are not essays in _nice-nellyism. 
Sometimes his realism is too strong for the 
devout; to an old woman who deplored the 
“frivolity and profanity” of “Magnificent 
Obsession,” he wrote: “If I were an old 
lady I would not read my novel. The 
trouble with most ‘purpose’ novels is that 
they were written for old ladies.” To critics 
who carp at his lack of literary skill he re- 
plies: “I do not know anything about writ- 
ing novels—but I am learning.” 

Lloyd Cassel Douglas was born in Co- 
lumbia City, Ind.—‘“a typical Main Street 
town.” His country-parson father early de- 
cided that the boy should follow his foot- 
steps and, “scratching and screeching and 
biting not to go,” into the ministry he 
went. He preached for 30 years, ending up 
in the important St. James United Church 
in Montreal, where his powerful, graphic 
sermons filled the 2,600 seats every Sun- 
day for four years. 

After “Magnificent Obsession” Douglas 
retired “to reach a wider audience.” With 
his wife, his man Otto, and his Sealyham 
Zocco, he now lives in Los Angeles near 
Hollywood and the motion-picture stu- 
dios, which have given class-A production 
to three of his novels—“Green Light,” 
“White Banners,” and “Magnificent Ob- 
session.” He is a big, bald man running to 
fat; he disdains exercise because it’s a 
waste of energy” better devoted to work. 
He writes to the accompaniment of a 
phonograph which plays 24 records of his 
favorite composers, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Chopin. All his novels have been writ- 
ten while he wore the same old pair of 

8y pants; when he gets them out the 
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Davia Garrick said of Oliver 
Goldsmith: “He wrote like an angel and 
talk’d like poor Poll.” The late Arnold 
Bennett, who added book reviewing to 
his many activities in the final years of 
his life, doubtless forgot that he had 
ever heard this description, for, in the 
first flush of his discovery of the work 
of William Faulkner, he announced: 
“He writes like an angel!” This is what 
the publishers call a good quote line. 
But I was sorely tempted to complete 
the sentence with: “and thinks like poor 
Poll.” 

For, in some of his novels, Faulkner 

has achieved degrees of incoherence 
equaled by no other writer of genius 
(not even Rabelais or Sterne or Mel- 
ville) in the history of literature. Proust 
in his most involved passages was a 
model of lucidity in comparison. Proust, 
at his worst, would start out a sentence 
with a subject and then get tangled up 
in so many subordinate and conditional 
clauses that he would forget to supply 
a predicate or would omit the object 
to a finite verb in a 300-word sentence. 
But Faulkner would start a chapter 
with an idea he was apparently going 
to develop and then get involved in so 
many side issues and irrelevancies ex- 
pressed in labyrinthine sentences that 
he forgot what he started out to say. 
At least the reader forgot or was left 
up in the air. Yet, if your mind could 
ebridge these chasms in the narrative, 
you reached the end of the book with 
a sensation of having experienced a pro- 
found, troubling, or exhilarating esthet- 
ic adventure. 

The impatient reader, I think, is go- 
ing to have some difficulty with the 
first chapter of Faulkner’s new novel, 
Wiup Patms (Random House, New 
York. $2.50). But if the reader will 
be content to be bewildered for 22 
pages, he will come upon a straightfor- 
ward narrative (two narratives, in fact, 
with interlocking themes) in which there 
are few lapses into incoherence, which 
represents Faulkner’s most important 
work since “Soldier’s Pay” and his high- 
est development to date. The two stories 
are told contrapuntally, one in the vein 
of classical tragedy and the other in the 
vein of classical ironic comedy. Both 
have to do with the difficulties and frus- 
trations of love and passion. Faulkner 
has the idea that these difficulties and 
frustrations are peculiar to, and caused 


Faulkner’s Latest 


by BURTON RASCOE 


by the adverse conditions of, the mod. 
ern world; and so he weights his novel 
(but not too heavily, for he is an artist 
and not an ideologist) with a thesis 
about “the helplessness of love in these 
times.” But, whereas the scenery, the 
costumes, the superficial aspects of the 
two stories he tells are modern, they are 
in essentials immemorial and have been 
set down by poets, playwrights, and 
storytellers from Homeric and biblical 
times down through all ages to the pres- 
ent. His story of the innocent convict 
who, having gained his freedom and ex- 
perienced what outsiders call liberty, 
wants to get back to the security and or- 
derly routine of prison, was last told, | 
believe, by Nicholai Andreyeff, but it 
goes back to Lucian. 
The central story of “Wild Palms” js 
a story of physical passion involving a 
married woman who leaves an impotent 
husband and runs away with a poverty- 
stricken young intern. They come to 
grief after much ecstasy and many vicis- 
situdes. It is a story which is, in the 
main, superbly told with fine imagina- 
tive touches and with honestly depicted 
traits of human character as well as 
careful observation of contemporary 
scenes. But that story, too, follows the 
ancient classical principle of poetic 
drama, namely that passion sustained 
on a high, emotional plane must end 
in death for one or both participants. 
Not only is it an esthetic axiom coming 
down from Aristotle and observed by 
all the greatest dramatists from Sopho- 
cles to Synge that the audience can 
hold its breath only so long but that 
repetition of scenes of physical passion 
tend to grow increasingly monotonous 
with each repetition. In classical high 
tragedy (witness Clytemnestra, Dido 
and Aeneas, Phaedra, Romeo and Juliet, 
Ovid’s Hero and Leander, etc.,etc.,down 
to Masefield’s “The Widow in the Bye 
Street”) the tension is released by 
death. In classical comedy the monotony 
of conformity, compromise, and subter- 
fuge is relieved by the fact that people 
do get into jams over love and concu- 
piscence but, since few of us are Romeos 
and Juliets, the jams are of short dura- 
tion and the carnage is relatively slight, 
despite the tabloids. In “Wild Palms” 
Faulkner has written some thrilling stuff 
but it is essentially about things which 
only human nature and not “modern 
conditions” can be blamed. 
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household knows another book is on the 
yay. (DISPUTED PassaGE. 432 pages, 137,- 
wo words. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 
$2.50.) 





woo 


Unser Kampf 


“By skillful and sustained use of propa- 

nda, an entire people can be made to see 
even heaven as hell and the most miserable 
life a paradise.” “An alliance that does not 
comprise the intention of a war is sense- 
less and valueless.” 

The above quotations are from Adolf 
Hlitler’s autobiographical “Mein Kampf” 
but they and others like them appear only 
in the German edition. Since 1925, when 
the Nazi leader first published the party 
bible, he has jealously guarded against its 
being fully translated and printed in any 
other language.* 

In 1934 he made good his standing 
threat to sue any foreign publisher who 
printed his book as a whole; he took action 
in the Paris Commerce Court against the 
Nouvelles Editions Latines, which had 
brought out a complete edition containing 
all the reminders to Frenchmen that they 
were the “inexorable deadly enemy of the 
German people . . . the one enemy whom 
we must crush.” By court order the French 
translation was suppressed. 

A year earlier, just after the Nazis came 
into power in 1933, Houghton Mifflin of 
Boston had secured American rights to au 
expurgated “Mein Kampf.” This edition, 
called “My Battle” (“struggle” or “com- 
bat” would have been a more exact trans- 
lation) , was only 297 pages long as against 
the original 800 and carried the vague ad- 
mission that it had been “somewhat 
abridged to omit matter not of general or 
international interest.” But in the last two 
years, as many prophecies first set down in 
the Fiihrer’s book have become fact, there 
has been increasing demand for a full 
translation of the Nazi credo (which con- 
tains the whole German foreign policy) . 

A few weeks ago, Stackpole Sons, New 
York publishers, announced early publica- 
tion of a newly translated, complete “Mein 
Kampf” which they would issue in defiance 
of Hitler’s ban. Last week another New 
York publishing firm, Reynal & Hitchcock, 
countered that they would also print the 
book (by permission of Houghton Mifflin) 
and they would seek an injunction to stop 
Stackpole. A first-class publishing row was 
on. 

Stackpole based its decision to print 
Hitler’s book, without his permission and 
without paying him any royalties, on their 
lawyers’ opinion that “Mein Kampf” was 
in the public domain, unprotected by the 
1092 copyright agreement between Ger- 
many and the United States. The firm 
claims that the Germany ruled by Nazi 





“Japan, apex of the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo tri- 
angle, is the only country which has Hitler’s 
Permission to publish his book in full. 
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Do rou own a piece of a telephone system? A tiny part 
of a city? Or a fraction of an office building? 

You undoubtedly do... if you are insured. 
The life insurance premiums paid in by the Nation’s 

—— 63 million policyholders constitute a very important part 
of America’s wealth. This money is not allowed to stand idle; it must be 
promptly put to work for the benefit of the policyholders. Therefore, it is 
invested in Government and state bonds, in public utilities, mortgages, rail- 
road and other securities. 

This investing has two objectives: Continuous rather than a high yield of 
interest; and, above all, safety of principal. It takes no part in speculative pro- 
motions, but welcomes the chance to provide capital for sound, worth-while 
enterprises of the kind that helped build America. 

That is why life insurance . . . safe and sound, unshaken by wars or 
depressions... has been, for more than a century, a great 
constructive force in the economic structure of the Union. 

And that is why every man and woman who holds 
a life insurance policy has a personal interest... a 
“stake” ... in the industry of the Nation. 








© John Alden, a victim of pneumonia at 30, left a widow and infant daughter. Two years earlier he 
had taken out a family income policy with New England Mutual. The cost of the two annual pre- 
miums averaged about $217. Mrs. Alden will receive $100 EVERY MONTH until 1956, then $10,000 
in cash—a total of $31,600. Could any other investment have guaranteed this family such splendid pro- 
tection? Write Department NA,87 Milk St., Boston, Mass., for booklet on family income insurance. 
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burgh, Pennsylvania. 
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decree instead of laws is no longer the same 
government with which we made the agree- 
ment. Stackpole also finds a weakness in 
the legal status of Hitler himself; in 1925, 
when he first applied for copyright, he de- 
scribed himself as a “staatenloser Deutsch- 
er” or German without a state; in 1927, 
when he applied again, he claimed Aus- 
trian citizenship. Therefore Hitler cannot 
expect protection because he was not a 
German citizen at the time of registration. 

Although Reynal & Hitchcock also will 
disregard Hitler’s decree by printing an 
unexpurgated text, they charge that Stack- 
pole will be violating the Houghton Mif- 
flin copyright contract and will thus be 
liable. 

Provided the courts don’t interfere, both 
versions of the book will be on the market 
by the end of February. The opposing pub- 
lishers agree on only one detail, which 
should be highly unpalatable to the 
Fiihrer: a share of the proceeds of each 
version will go to a fund for German 
refugees. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


AFTER THE DeatH oF Don Juan. By 
Sylvia Townsend Warner. 299 pages, 83,- 
000 words. Viking, New York. $2.50. A 
modern twist on the eighteenth-century 
Spanish legend of Don Juan of Tenorio 
Viejo, by the author of the delightful “Mr. 
Fortune’s Maggot.” In her version, the 
author rejects the traditional story of the 
noble libertine’s kidnaping by henchmen 
of the devil; instead she relates that he 
disappeared voluntarily, having become 
bored with his renown as a great lover, 
and trumped up the devil tale with his 
valet in order to lend his exit a little 
glamour. 


Gornc THoerR Own Ways. By Alec 
Waugh. 306 pages, 126,000 words. Farrar 
& Rinehart, New York. $2.50. A novel de- 
tailing two classic conflicts, older vs. 
younger generation and marriage vs. ca- 
reer, as they were fought out in a London 
upper-crust family, the Fanes. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Liwpinc Man. By Margaret Er- 
skine. 279 pages. Crime Club, New York. $2. 
Kenneth Dean’s death revives tales of Cold- 
hithe’s limping man. But Septimus Finch 
of Scotland Yard, a pleasant new detective 
in a pleasantly creepy tale, is rightly too 
much of a materialist to believe in ghosts. 


Four Fricutenep Women. By George 
Harmon Coxe. 303 pages. Knopf, New 
York. $2. Kent Murdock, newspaper pho- 
tographer, came out to Ted Bernard’s Mas- 
sachusetts summer place to get some pic- 
tures and found himself framed as a mur- 
der suspect. Between innumerable drinks, 
he finds time to clear himself by catching 
the villain. 


SIDESHOW 


Le , 





Liars— 


Chicago: Gilbert Boettcher, filling. 
station attendant, was crowned champion 
liar of the world on the strength of his 
monumental fib about stoking a boiler 
with the bark of a dogfish. The runner-up 
in the annual contest of the Liars Club, 
Burlington, Wis., was Michael W. Dop. 
aher, who Munchausened: “I know a man 
so lazy that he crosses sword grass with 
ordinary grass, and when the wind blows 
the grass on his lawn cuts itself.” 


Keyhole Conflict— 


Kansas City, Mo.: Mistaken for q 
prowler, Carl Colby was badly beaten by 
a neighbor and two passers-by as he 
fumbled in the dark for his own keyhole, 


$10,000 Shock— 


Edwardsville, Ill.: Bartender Jack 
Brickey received the jolt of his life when 
he discovered that the “counterfeit” $10, 
000 Treasury note he’d been flashing 
around for a year was genuine. He had 
taken it in jesting payment for a drink. 


Brother Co-Ed— 


Medford, Mass.: Miss Meredith 
Stevens, Tufts College co-ed, helped a 
Tufts fraternity in rounding up a batch of 
freshmen pledges. At the end of the “rush- 
ing” period, the grateful brothers admitted 
her to full membership in the fraternity. 


Mothballs— 


Dale, N. Y.: Pestered by deer which 
nibbled nightly at fruit trees, August 
Pflaum and C. S. DeGolyer, farmers, tried 
everything they could think of to keep 
the animals away. Finally they hung moth- 
balls on strings from the trees. Not a deer 
has shown its muzzle in their orchards 
since. 


Crime of the Week— 


Baltimore: Pleading guilty to forging 
Charlie McCarthy’s name on checks, Gil- 
bert R. Miller was sentenced to a year in 
jail. 


Wingless Victory— 


New York: Tiring of humdrum 
Aquarium life, an 8-pound weakfish leaped 
high out of the water, through two glass 
panes totaling 4 inch in thickness, cleared 
the rim of its tank, and flopped to the 
floor 7 feet below. Attendants restored the 
fish—uninjured save for a battered mouth 
—to the water, reported the case as the 
first in weakfish history, and listed “just 
a fish notion” as the cause of the trip. 
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Budget for 1940 Foreshadows 
Another Deep Dip in Red Ink 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Estimates 
Raise New Problems of Policy 
Presaging Spending Battle 


“T told them that a rise in the national 
debt to any such figure was, in my judg- 
ment, wholly unnecessary, and that even 
if they, the bankers, were willing I could 
not and would not go along with them.” 

Government bond men were figuring last 
week that the nation might have to go 
along with the President toward the “fig- 
ure” of 55 to 70 billions referred to in his 
address of Nov. 29, 1935. For Mr. Roose- 
velt’s latest budget message forecast a defi- 
cit of $3,326,343,200 for the 1940 fiscal 
year and a gross public debt of $44,457,- 
845,210 on June 30, 1940. The national 
debt would reach the $55,000,000,000 level 
by 1943 or 1944, they estimated, if Treas- 
ury deficits continue around the recent 
average. And, in contrast with earlier 
Roosevelt budgets, last week’s contained 
no promise of an early balance of income 
and outgo. 

Contentious Issues. By now, financial 
circles are accustomed to Federal budget 
estimates missing the mark by a wide mar- 
gin. The earlier Roosevelt budgets over- 
estimated the deficit by several billions; 
the 1939 figures understated it by $3,000,- 
000,000. But in addition to providing the 
usual material for debates over forecasts, 
the 1940 budget message also posed new 
questions of fiscal policy. Among these 
were: (1) The President’s philosophy that 
the government should spend not only to 
Prime the pump during recessions, but al- 
80 to help create prosperity after recovery 
was under way (see Business Tides). (2) 





Elimination of capital outlays from the 
budget. This means Treasury advances to 
Federal agencies for loans and construc- 
tion would not be counted an expenditure 
for the year in which they were made. In- 
stead assets and liabilities of the agencies 
would be balanced at the end of the year 
and the resulting deficit or surplus charged 
to the budget for the ensuing year. Ac- 
counts for revenue-producing projects like 
Boulder Dam also would be segregated. (3) 
New taxes. Congress was urged to pro- 
vide revenue “to care for” the new defense 
program and farm parity payments (about 
$422,000,000 would be needed). 

Expenditures. Implementing Mr. Roose- 
velt’s defense of democracy voiced at the 
opening of Congress (see page 11), the 
message promised a new $500,000,000 na- 
tional defense program. Only $210,000,000 
of this would be spent in 1940, however, 
bringing the total for army, navy and air 
forces to $1,319,558,000. (Actually, out- 
lays listed under public works and other 
headings make the true total closer to two 
billions.) 

Including the admittedly tentative esti- 
mate on work relief (a definite appro- 
priation will be asked near the close of the 
session), the major outlays compared as 
follows (all figures in millions of dollars) : 





1940 1939 1938 

Est. Est. Actual 
National Defense 1,319 1,010 957 
Recovery and Relief 2,266 3,187 2,236 
Farm Program 882 1,112 768 
Civil Depts. and Agencies 875 791 621 
Interest on the Debt 1,050 976 926 


For Business. The Treasury expects the 


recovery under way in recent months to - 


continue. Miscellaneous internal revenue 
(taxes on tobacco, liquor, etc.) will be 





$160,400,000 or almost 8 per cent higher 
than in the 1939 fiscal year. Social-Secur- 
ity pay-roll taxes are expected to show a 
12 per cent gain in 1940. Income taxes will 
be smaller, however, still reflecting the ef- 
fects of the 1937-38 recession. 

But the budget also promised greater 
regulation of business in the coming year. 
Increases totaling more than $3,000,000 
were accorded various Federal agencies, 
headed by the SEC, which regulate or in- 
vestigate business. Administration of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act will cost $3,450,- 
000 more than in the current year, and the 
National Labor Relations Board has a 
$274,600 larger budget. An increase of 
$749,940 was scheduled for antitrust-law 
enforcement. 





Significance 


While the planned expenditures of 
$8,995,663,200 fall $496,666,000 below the 
peacetime record being set in the current 
year, actual 1940 outlays may prove the 
largest. The final estimate for work relief 
may considerably exceed the Jan. 1 figure 
(as it did a year ago), and Congressional 
appropriations for the farm program prob- 
ably will at least equal those of the cur- 
rent year. 

Congress seems inclined to reject the 
spending for prosperity theory, and de- 
termined efforts to: cut appropriations for 
the WPA and the departments are antici- 
pated.. These may be offset, however, by 
the drive for more liberal pensions. Few in 
Congress are anxious to espouse new or 
higher taxes. 

Strong opposition will develop to the 
plan for separate treatment of capital out- 
lays when it is understood. In effect, it 
might result in the budget of a future Re- 
publican Administration being charged 
with losses of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. or the Home Owners Loan Corp., 
even though such agencies last functioned 
actively many years before under a Dem- 
ocratic regime. 


Motor Boat Show 


Salt water, fresh water, and arm-chair 
sailors thronged to New York’s Grand 
Central Palace last week at the 34th 
annual National Motor Boat Show. There 
they wistfully ogled 150 sail and power 
craft ranging from 7-footers to a 53-foot 
Elco cruiser, various motors including a 
9-pound outboard and a 20,760-pound 
General Motors Diesel, and multitudinous 
boat gear and gadgets. 

The 1939 pleasure boats feature stream- 
lining and comfort. Replacing the very 
small cruisers in popularity this year are 
the relatively inexpensive, ingenious cabin 
utility boats that offer week-end accom- 










C. Bayard Colgate, soap executive, 
trades ideas with a group member 


Turning an umbrella handle 


Junior Achievement 


Twenty years ago a group of prominent 
New Englanders saw the need for some 
agency paralleling the young farmers’ pop- 
ular 4-H clubs to teach practical business 
principles to city youth. Led by Horace 
A. Moses, president of the Strathmore Pa- 
per Co., they sponsored miniature corpora- 
tions enabling boys and girls aged 16 to 21 
to make and distribute handicraft products 
after regular school and work hours. 

Junior Achievement, as it was called, 
caught on rapidly and in 1929 reached 
New York City, where today are some 50 
such groups. Organization of new youth 
companies in Memphis, Tenn., last week 
opened a campaign to spread the project 
throughout the country. The spearhead of 
the drive is Metropolitan Junior Achieve- 
ment, Inc., in New York—a national clear- 
inghouse organization that has the backing 
and active cooperation of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. S. Bayard 


~~ 


Colgate of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet he, 
its large directorate, which _ inclyjsll 
Charles R. Hook of American Rolling yj 
Robert L. Lund of Lambert Pharmac 
Co., and John J. Watson of Internatio, 
Agricultural Corp. J. S. Mendenhall ay 
Marion L. Ober, well-known youth leader, 
are executive directors. 

This is how Junior Achievement worl; 
Each company comprises about twely 
young people who are at once workers, ¢. 
ecutives, and directors. Three adults spo. 
sor each group, advising it on Corporate 
procedure, marketing, and _ producti, 
Capital comes from the sale of 25- to 3. 
cent stock shares, the workers buying som 
and selling the rest to the public. Produyc; 
are sold in open market on a quality bas 
net revenue goes for reserves, expansion, 
and dividends. (In 1937 each New Yor 
company paid dividends of more than 1) 
per cent.) 
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nodations. No. 1 accessory is probably the 
ompact, low-cost radio-telephone _that 
nakes ship-to-shore conversation available 
the small-boat owner. 

The $165,000,000 boating industry in 
939 will top the 1937 recovery peak, ac- 
ording to trade estimates. In a good year 
achtsmen reportedly spend some $45,- 
00,000 for boats and $65,000,000 for 
pquipment, fuel, and maintenance. 
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abor War 


Locals Declare Truces 
Without Sanction of Generals 


A half mile of labor no man’s land and 

any leagues of labor theory lie between 
he desks of John L. Lewis and William 

reen in Washington. These generals in 
he battle between the Congress of In- 
justrial Organizations and the American 
Federation of Labor see no immediate 
hance of rapprochement. But last week 
hey saw their soldiers deserting the 

mches in at least five cities, and pro- 
aiming piecemeal peace regardless of the 
face making at Washington. 

Open rank-and-file mutiny broke out in 
Stockton, Calif., Nov. 30 when twelve 

LO. and sixteen A.F. of L. unions got 
ogether and set up a coordinating com- 
mittee. A month later a similar committee, 
representing the railroad brotherhoods as 
vell as C.1.0. and A.F. of L. locals, was 
set up at Sacramento. By last week dis- 

ssions of similar action were going on at 
San Francisco, Fresno, Bakersfield, Santa 
Maria, Westwood, and Nevada City in 
California and in Portland, Ore. Objectives 
of the movement are (1) settlement of 
jurisdictional troubles, (2) united support 
of strikes, and (3) pressure on national 
officials to end labor’s split. 

These local agreements to stop fighting 
crystallize rank-and-file sentiment hereto- 
fore evident only in semi-official coordinat- 
ing committees at Minneapolis, Lynn, 
Mass., and Akron, and under-the-hat deals 
in other cities. In California the principal 
opposition to the truce came from the 
State Federation of Labor (A-F. of L.) 
but despite this the Stockton and Sacra- 
mento groups mustered representation 
from a majority of the unions in their 
territories. Importance of the movement 
was noted by Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins in her annual report which pre- 
dicted early peace. The NLRB’s annual 


report also saw signs of peace within a 
year. 


Significance 


Formal rank-and-file action to call off 
the labor war was inevitable, since the 
average union member sees no reason why 
craft and industrial unions cannot live to- 
gether peaceably. This feeling has in- 
creased in the A.F. of L. since Daniel J. 
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Night has fallen and the snow crunches 
under your feet as you trudge homeward. 
Suddenly you see the rich glow of welcom- 
ing windows as they cast a radiance into 
the night. 

This is your home! Your feet quicken, 
your pulse leaps, for inside there’s the hap- 
piness born of comfort to make life good 
indeed for you and yours. 

If you would know the innumerable joys 
of a truly comfortable home don’t skimp 
when you buy Heating or Air Condition- 
ing. Be sure, 3 right, and pay no more in 


the end. Simply ask your Heating and 
Plumbing Contractor about American 
Radiator Heating or Air Conditioning now. 
This famous equipment is backed by over 
half a century of experience. It is quality 
through and through. There’s a system to 
suit your home and your purse exactly. Call 
your Heating and Plumbing Contractor to- 
day or write — 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
orvince of AMERICAN RADIATOR 4 STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 
40 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 








HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 














SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 


[] 1 Year $4... saves you $1.20 over single issue price 


[] 2 years $6 ... saves you $4.40 over single issue price 


Check your choice of subscription, sign your name 
and address and mail to Newsweek, Rockefeller 
Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, N.Y.C. 
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whichever you prefer 
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Send your check now or wait until we bill you... 
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El Paso Gateway Club, Room 133 
Chamber of Commerce Building, El Paso, Texas 


Send illustrated Sunshine Playground Pooklet to: 


Name 





Address 


SUNSHINE PLAYGROUND OF THE BORDER 

















PRICE °1.75 


That’s all it costs for a con- 
venient Newsweek binder... 
a handy means of keeping 
your 1939 copies of News- 
week neatly filed. It holds 
26 issues and the semi-annu- 
al index. Indices 75c each. 
Send your check to News- 
week, Rockefeller Center, 
1270 Sixth Avenue, N.Y.C. 
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Onliwon Cabinet Toilet Tissue 


ECONOMY WASHROOM SERVICE 
Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. 
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4 Why pay fancy prices for saddlery? 
Write for free catalog that has saved 
real money for thousands of horsemen. 
Contains over 400 bargains in English 
Saddlery. I ship saddlery on approval. 
Write today. 

“little joe’’ Wiesenfeld Co., Dept. WA 
112 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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Tobin, boss teamster, demanded peace at 
the Houston convention (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 17). 

The biggest question mark facing local 
union leaders discussing similar action is 
the A.F. of L. top leadership. The AF. of 
L. is more inclined to balk than is the 
C.L.0O. since such peace efforts imply rank- 
and-file reversal of the judgment of lead- 
ers who ousted the C.I.0. unions. In the 
past, defiance of orders to fight the C.1.0. 
has resulted in revoked charters. On the 
other hand, the C.1.0. top leaders are none 
too happy over rank-and-file compromises 
without their blessing. 





Labor Notes 


Last February the National Association 
of Manufacturers urged its members to re- 
view their employment policies to eliminate 
any grounds for charges that workers are 
scrapped at 40. Questionnaires returned to 
the N.A.M. last week by 2,485 member 
companies employing a total of 2,334,538 
workers showed: (1) no firm discharges 
workers at 40; (2) less than 1 per cent 
give younger employes preference in lay- 
offs; (3) 89 per cent have no maximum 
hiring limit, but 38.3 per cent prefer 
younger applicants; (4) 33.9 per cent of 
the 1,656,565 employed workers were 
over 40 in 1938 against 28.3 per cent in 
1937. 


*{ The Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., of Milwaukee, 
adopted a guaranteed wage plan three and 
a half years ago by agreeing to give pro- 
duction employes 52 pay checks a year. 
Last week President Henry L. Nunn an- 
nounced the company would extend its 
labor relations pioneering by making places 
for two employes, to be elected by. the 
1,300 workers, on the company’s board of 
directors. 





Farm Troubles 


Cooperative and ex-Directo, 
Call Each Other Communists 


Most collective farms in Soviet Russig 
are of the artel type, in which the maip 
field crops are cultivated cooperatively byt 
each peasant retains his own house, tend; 
his own garden, chickens, and perhaps 
cow. The government takes a share of the 
field crops. 

In the Gila Valley near Tempe, Ariz., 69 
propertyless American farmers, most of 
whom lost their own farms, cultivate cot. 
ten, alfalfa, wheat, and barley on a 4,299. 
acre cooperative farm owned by the United 
States Government. Each family has jts 
own adobe house, furnished by the Farm 
Security Administration, and a garden. The 
government takes, as rent, 25 per cent of 
the farm’s income. Each family is paid $50 
a month and hopes someday to double this 
through sale of crops, but title to the land, 
machinery and stock is held by the goy- 
ernment. 

The similarity between the Casa Grande 
Valley Farms, Inc., and Soviet collectives 
last week turned out to be a new headache 
for the New Deal. R. A. Faul, manager of 
the Arizona project since it was formed in 
1936, quit his job and returned to his own 
turkey farm near Coolidge, Ariz. His part- 
ing words: “About the only difference be- 
tween this cooperative farm and those in 
Russia is that the government [here] is 
paid its share in cash instead of in kind.” 

The cooperating farmers snorted: “The 
only thing Communistic about the project 
was our dictator and he’s resigned.” The 
manager quit, they said, because members 
of the board of directors thought he was 
too autocratic. FSA men claimed that co- 





FSA photo-Lanse 
Storm center: the government’s Casa Grande Valley Farms 
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operative farms such as the Casa Grande 
project, in which the government has in- 
vested $585,000, were necessary In some 

rts of the country to permit small farm- 
ers to compete with large corporation farms. 

Although the FSA is known principally 
for its headaches—cooperative farms in- 
herited from Rexford G. Tugwell’s Reset- 
tlement Administration and subsistence- 
homestead projects taken over from the 
Interior Department—these are rapidly be- 
ing pushed into the background in the 
broad program to make needy farmers 
self-supporting. Emphasis is now being 
placed upon the Bankhead-Jones Act, un- 
der which tenant farmers are lent funds to 
buy farms. Other FSA means of aiding 
farmers are (1) loans to support govern- 
ment-supervised farm and home-manage- 
ment plans, (2) adjustment of debts, (3) 
outright grants to those in extreme dis- 
tress, and (4) reestablishment of destitute 
families on individual farms. 





Significance 

Those who criticize American coopera- 
tive farms on grounds they are agricultural 
artels have a sound basis for their argu- 
ment, but for a different reason they wind 
up in the camp of the leaders of the Rus- 
sian revolution. The Old Bolsheviks dis- 
like the artel because it isn’t sufficiently 
Communistic. 

In Russia the artel was a compromise 
with the unreconstructed peasants who in- 
sisted upon their own homes, firesides, and 
personal property instead of the dormito- 
ries and mess halls of the simon-pure com- 
mune. Soviet state-owned farms, also com- 
parable to the FSA project, are operated 
like factories with a pay roll for workers. 





Gold for Sterling 


The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street 

last week dug deep into her reticule to aid 
the hard-pressed pound sterling. The Bank 
of England sold to the British Equalization 
Fund gold bars currently valued at $1,650,- 
000,000—largest recorded gold transaction 
—in order to replenish the fund’s sadly 
depleted stock of the yellow metal. 
The Equalization Fund was established 
in 1932 to protect the pound from excessive 
depreciation in foreign-exchange markets 
by paying out gold for sterling whenever 
the export demand for gold was heavy in 
London. By March 1938 the agency held 
gold worth almost $1,500,000,000, but by 
the end of September this stock had been 
halved. The loss was occasioned by Eng- 
land’s excess of imports over exports and 
particularly by the preference of war- 
fearful European investors for dollars 
rather than pounds, with speculators ac- 
centuating the trend. 

After Munich the flight from sterling 
was temporarily slowed down but during 
the whole last quarter there was a steady 
drain on the fund. Early last week the pound 


climaxed another severe sinking spell by 
going to $4.62 7/16—lowest level in more 
than five years except for the slump to 
$4.60 in September. It was necessary to do 
something for the fund was dangerously 
low on gold. 

Last November the Government had 
reinstated the ban on foreign lending in 
order to help conserve the fund’s holdings. 
Last Thursday the Treasury “requested” 
banks and bullion firms to cooperate in 
preventing gold-consuming speculative 
operations. Then 24 hours later came the 
final drastic move following, reportedly, 
notification from the French Stabilization 
Fund that it wanted to convert into gold 
£60,000,000 that has lately been repat- 
riated. 





Significance 


What happened was that the govern- 
ment simply shifted gold from one pocket 
to another. Because of the dramatic size 
and timing of the transaction it will have 
the desired bullish effect on sterling for 
a while. (The pound closed Saturday at 
$4.6814.) But soon the same old forces 
will begin to exert pressure on the pound 
again—unless there are some major changes 
in the world economic and political pic- 
ture. However, Britain has served notice 
she is ready and willing to render potent 
support to her currency for a long time. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Railroads 


In its annual report to Congress, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission declared 
that putting the railroads through the re- 
organization “wringer” was not a “com- 
plete, adequate, or wholly just answer” to 
the rail problem, “necessary as it may be in 
many instances.” The ICC’s . attitude 
toward giving the carriers greater rate- 
fixing freedom was indicated in this com- 
ment referring to major rate increases 
since 1920: “Opposed to the opinion of 
the railroads and investors that larger in- 
creases should have been permitted stands 
the sincere conviction of a large propor- 
tion of those who ship freight that many 
of the rates have become too high for 
either the railroads’ or the public’s health.” 

Meanwhile Chairman Lea of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee announced hearings starting Jan. 17 on 
rail relief legislation to be introduced this 
week, 


Uncle Sam’s Brand 


Tentative plans for Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace’s “consumer sub- 
sidy” to move surplus farm products under 
a two-price system (Newsweek, Oct. 24) 
now contemplate distribution of plainly 
packaged products of below fancy quality 
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Consider the spacious guest rooms that so closely approximate 
those in your own house. Consider, too, the exceptional 
St. Regis restaurants that reflect your varying moods—the 
brilliant gaiety of the Iridium Room with its music and Ice 
Show...the cheerful informality of the colorful Maisonette 
Russe...the robust Oak Room for quiet meals ~® A stay at 
the St. Regis interrupts your established mode of living as 
little as possible. In the instant response of its many carefully 
trained servants to your every wish, it establishes itself as a 
fitting background to reflect your own good position and 
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Come to Tucson— 
\i 
a days are warm and vitalizing; 
In addition to the exceptionally health- 
You'll find friendly western ranch life,too. 
accommodations, moderate costs. 
Sunshine (limate (lub, 1844€ Rialto 


Out of Doors in Sunshine 
Home of the 70° Day 
Away with the discomforts of 
winter. Come to Tucson, where 
humidity, low; rainfall, slight; wind an 
fog,unknown. You can relax or play out of 
doors all winter long in constant sunshine. 
ful climate, scenic splendors abound — 
colossal caves, historic missions, Indian 
ruins purple mountains, glorious sunsets. 
Come where many of America’s most 
noted people gather in winter. Fast trans- 
continental trains and planes. Plentiful 
F DISCOVER wit or md coupon today for ro booklet and comple” 7 
information. This non-profit civic club serves visitor: witheut foe or obligation, | 
! 
| TUCSON, ARIZONA 
* Send me your new illustrated booklet: 
“NEW LIFE IN THE LAND OF SUNSHINE” 
| 
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9 Have you your Newsweek subscription for 1939? If 
~ you haven’t, mail the coupon provided for your con- 
venience on page 39. 
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HERE ARE LOW RATES AT YOUR AGE 


(Rates shown are one-half permanent rates beginning fifth year.) 


Monthly Premium less the 9'/2% Guaranteed 
Dividend (at age nearest birthday), per $1,000 









Age ge Age Age 

21 $ .77 | 30 $ .97 39 .$1.29 | 48 $1.87 
22 .79 3t 1.00 40 1.35 4 1.95 
23 BI 32 1.03 41 1.39 50 2.04 
24 .83 33S i«d1«.06 42 1.45 51 2.15 
25 -85 34 «1.09 43 «1.5! 52 2.27 
26 -87 35 «1.13 4 «41.57 53 2.39 
27 -90 36 O16 45 1.64 54 2.53 
28 -92 37 «1.21 46 1.70 55 2.66 
29 1.25 47 «1.79 
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A further saving is made by paying premium 
annually or semi-annually. 


pn pt pe yg te ty minim‘ 
amounts issued are: ages 21 to 45, $1,500; 46 to oS. $1,000. 


POSTAL’S FAMOUS “MODIFIED ‘4’? POLICY 
Cash and loan values; guarantee 912% dividends; 
automatic premium payment clause and ali 
standard provisions. 

OVER $48,000,000.00 PAID OUT 
by POSTAL LIFE OF NEW YORK to its policy holders and 
beneficiaries during thirty-three successful years. 


Send coupon for full details. £>]1(B 
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Dark Brahmas: To poultry fanciers, like automobile men, the New 
York show is the high spot of the season. Last week 6,000 of the world’s 
bluest-blooded farm, game, and water fowl were exhibited at the 1939 
show and 1,000 more were turned away because of lack of accommoda- 
tions. Shown above is a first-prize winning dark Brahma trio. Other inter. 
esting exhibits: ‘new models’ produced by special breeding. 













through regular retail channels. Jesse W. 
Tapp, Federal Surplus Commodities Corp. 
chief, will discuss details of the plan before 
the National-American Wholesale Grocers 
Association convention in Chicago Jan. 24. 


Forecast 

During this year 1,500,000 electric re- 
frigerators and 360,000 electric ranges will 
be sold—an increase of 30 and 21 per cent 
respectively over 1938—and they will pro- 
vide 85,000,000 man-hours of work, pre- 
dicted F. B. Williams Jr., vice president of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. He said that factory and distributor 
stocks of last year’s model refrigerators 
were only one-fifth the surplus existing at 
the end of 1937 and that sales opportunities 
were indicated by the fact that today there 
are 1,300,000 more wired homes without 
electric refrigeration in this country than in 
1923. 


Air Sales 


Gross revenues of the three major broad- 
casting networks showed an average 3 per 
cent gain in 1938 over the previous year: 


1938 1937 
Mutual $ 2,920,324 $ 2,239,078 
Columbia 27,345,397 28,722,118 
National 41,462,679 38,651,286 


- For the Mutual Broadcasting System 
and the National Broadcasting Co., 1938 
was the best year on record. 


Too Many ‘Figgers’ 

A special committee headed by Stuart 
A. Rice, chairman of the Central Statisti- 
cal Board, reported to President Roosevelt 
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that individuals and business firms were least 
required by Federal agencies to fill out know 
135,500,000 forms and questionnaires in & \ T 
1937. The committee found a “substantial bles 
amount of unnecessary duplication” in this back 
situation and made several recommenda- New 
tions to cut down the number of reports spen 
by having the various Federal agencies upot 
share with each other the information poin 
filed by citizens. This would be accom- kind 
plished through establishment of “a sta- white 
tistical coordinating agency.” gove 
Trends oie 
Wholesale prices in the week ended Dec. _ : | 
31 rose from 76.6 per cent of the 1926 aver- priv 
age to 76.9 per cent, the first increase in a ieee 
month. coul 
Department-store sales for the four weeks pa 
ended Dec. 31 reflected a gain of 4 per cent T 
over the same period in 1937, according to plet 
the Federal Reserve Board. one 
Bank clearings in 22 cities during the nes 
week ended Jan. 4 as reported to Dun & ing 
Bradstreet, Inc., amounted to $6,371,546- siste 
000, an increase of 9.6 per cent over the cor- we 
responding week last year. chin 
Domestic automobile sales of the Ford es 
Motor Co. rose 20 per cent in December om 
over the same month a year ago and Gen- tion 
eral Motors Corp. reported a 38 per cent in 
gain. Ford’s sales were the largest since the 
September 1937. A 
The rate of steel operations will advance ta 
to 51.7 per cent of capacity during the bus 
week ended Jan. 14, according to the ~* 
American Iron and Steel Institute. The tha 
rate was 50.7 per cent the week before ea 

and 27.8 a year ago. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





In general no revisions need to be 
made in expectations for business ac- 
tivity for the next six months as a re- 
sult of the President’s messages on the 
state of the nation and the budget. In 
neither did he depart in any important 
particular from what had been antici- 
pated. But for the period beyond the 
next few months the outlook is sub- 
stantially altered by the messages. 

The change in the long-range point 
of view is necessitated by the introduc- 
tion of an entirely new basis for de- 
termining the future spending policy of 
the government. It is a new basis not 
only in so far as this Administration is 
concerned but as well in the whole phi- 
losophy of government spending as a 
means for ironing out the ups and 
downs of business and employment. No 
economist outside of Washington, at 
least none whose work is generally 
known, has ever proposed such a plan. 

To make clear exactly what the new 
idea amounts to it is desirable to go 
back a bit. In the fall of 1933 when the 
New Deal introduced its first great 
spending program there was one point 
upon which everyone agreed and one 
point upon which there was the widest 
kind of disagreement. The point upon 
which everyone agreed was that if the 
government spent rapidly enough busi- 
ness activity would increase. The only 
requisite was to be sure that the spend- 
ing added purchasing power faster than 
private individuals through fright with- 
drew it. Granting this was done there 
could be no doubt that the business 
curves would start upward. 

The point upon which there was com- 
plete disagreement was whether the in- 
creased business activity would continue 
after the government stopped the spend- 
ing. The prime-the-pump advocates in- 
sisted that it would. They held that the 
spending would start the economic ma- 
chine and once started it would con- 
tinue, so that not only could the gov- 
ernment stop its spending but in addi- 
tion could collect enough in taxes to re- 
tire the public debt created by priming 
the pump. 

Against this view the so-called ortho- 
dox economists held that the increased 
business activity would continue only 
so long as the spending continued— 
that when the spending stopped there 





We 


would be a letdown in business. 


The Stairstep Theory 


by RALPH ROBEY 


As between these two points of view 
the President now says that the or- 
thodox economists were right, although 
he doesn’t put it quite so baldly. What 
he says specifically is “we have learned 
that it is unsafe to make abrupt reduc- 
tions at any time in our net expendi- 
ture program.” 

This concession—which means there 
never can be any worth-while reduc- 
tion in expenditures—is the first step 
in the development of the new program. 
The second step concerns how, if spend- 
ing cannot be reduced, the budget is 
ever to be balanced. The answer given 
is that the spending, if great enough, 
will lift the national income sufficiently 
to make tax receipts cover the new level 
of expenditures. 

That is the plan. To restate it: Hence- 
forth the test of how much should be 
spent is not to be the level of business 
activity, the need for relief, or any of 
the other criteria heretofore advanced 
by spending proponents. From now on 
the guide is to be the money income of 
the nation. And bear in mind that there 
is no necessary correlation between 
national income and the volume of em- 
ployment or of business activity. The 
money income of a nation is first and 
foremost a function of the price level. 
We could have full employment with 
an $80,000,000,000 national income and 
we could have twice that income and 
still have millions without jobs. 

But even that is not the whole story. 
Suppose that by spending $9,000,000,- 
000 annually we get a national income 
of 80 billions and the budget is balanced, 
which is unlikely. At this point ex- 
penditures are to be leveled off, or let 
us say even reduced by a slight amount. 
Then suppose, which is a certainty, that 
in due time another depression starts 
which lowers the national income. To 
meet this, spending must again be in- 
creased. And so it would go, stairstep- 
wise from one business setback to an- 
other until we come to the cracking 
point. 

It is a fantastic theory. Of course if 
it is only to be followed until January 
1941 it may not become especially seri- 
ous. But if this is the program followed 
by the successor to the present Admin- 
istration it will almost certainly become 
of overwhelming importance. 
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Illustrating je © 
a chapter in the history 
of California... 

a page in the story of 
Bank of America 


Nixctses thirty-nine...and California 
—with a great Fair on magical Treasure 
Island—“illustrates” a chapter in its his- 
tory. @ And Bank of America — whose 
deposits and resources as shown in its 
current Statement of Condition, reach 
new highs— participates in that Fair by 
building a complete banking office on 
the Fair grounds in the center of San 
Francisco Bay. @ Bank of America in- 
vites you to come to the Golden Gate 
International Exposition. Bank of 
America invites Eastern bankers and 
business executives who have an inter- 
est in California to visit the head offices 
of Bank of America in San Francisco or 
Los Angeles. California’s great Fair has 
attractions which will interest everyone. 
Bank of America has a story of service 
that will interest you. 





RESOURCES... $1,574,721,669.51 
DEPOSITS. .... $1,437 027,490.93 
CAPITAL FUNDS $ 114,058,599.85 


California’s only statewide bank 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL [29VAI.% ASSOCIATION 
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Perspective 
by R 


‘Information Please’ 


Orn. of the most successful and 
brilliantly executed radio programs is that 
which bears the name “Information Please.” 
It presents a panel of four wise men who 
try to answer, without preparation, ques- 
tions submitted by the public. Its dramatic 
interest is in the writhings of the experts 
as they come smack up against the puz- 
zlers of the inexpert. 

In his message to Congress on “The 
State of the Union,” this time, Mr. Roose- 
velt surprised even the wiseacres by taking 
a leaf out of the Clifton Fadiman-Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale book. He turned question- 
er. For once he wasn’t telling.Congress: he 
was asking Congress. 

That this gives him an advantage far 
beyond that which, in the nature of things, 
adduces to a questioner at once appears. 
For it brings into the open the strongest 
side of the President. It has been keenly 
remarked that this much must forever be 
said of the New Deal—that it has almost 
always asked the right questions. Its 
answers, of course, have been something 
else again. 

This is not said by way of carping. No 
President is expected to know all the 
answers. It’s only when Presidents think 
they do that our system of government is 
apt to go a little haywire. 

Anyhow, it’s nice to be back where the 
Administration isn’t trying to ask itself 
and answer itself without stopping to let 
Congress and the voters have a whack at 
the game. And now that we’ve all been 
invited to play, I’d like to suggest what 
some of the answers are likely to be. 

Q: Should we not in the face of “inter- 
national lawlessness anywhere” do some- 
thing “practical, peaceful,” “stronger and 
more effective than words” and something 
apparently that our neutrality laws do 
not now permit us to do? 

A: This takes us back to the Chicago 
“quarantine” speech of October 1937, and 
even beyond. The American people then 
turned thumbs down spectacularly on the 
proposal that we be the policeman of the 
world. And while events abroad during 
the past year and the Administration’s 
course of public “education” on our - 
“duties” to our “sister nations” (a cam- 
paign of which division heads in the 
State Department speak quite frankly) 
have slightly dulled the sense of shock 
with which this first pronouncement was 
received, there is little evidence to suggest 
that the American people have any more 
taste now for a war to enforce interna- 
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tional “morality” than they had then. 
Specifically, as to whether economic sanc- 
tions are not themselves acts of war, the 
voters seemed to decide around 1920, 
when the question of joining the League 
of Nations came up, that the enforcement 
of sanctions is, at the very least, an in- 
vitation to war. I doubt their willingness 
to gamble on whether foreign nations 
would not so construe it,#mee they know 
that the lives of hundreds of thousands of 
them would be the stake. 

Q: What should our defense program 
contemplate? 

A: The answer to this is wholly con- 
tingent on the answer to the first question. 
Adequate defense of our own bailiwick— 
the Western Hemisphere—is one thing. 
Defense of democracy, religion and the 
sanctity of treaties and what not in Europe 
and the Far East would call for prepared- 
ness on a totally different scale. Certainly 
to be included under the second category 
would be armament for the purposes of 
outbluffing Germany, Italy and Japan in 
the military and naval fields. 

Q: How can we bring idle labor and 
idle capital together so that their energies 
may flow into a process of fruitful pro- 
duction? 

A: This question has been answered 
thousands of times, but here is an invita- 
tion for an encore. The President will be 
told that the very statement that only in 
the past six years has America moved 
upon its problems with tools adequate to 
meet them decreases the likelihood of 
sober, bipartisan action in Congress upon 
the unsolved problem of recovery. He will 
be told to direct some of his overly zealous 
subordinates to stop making speeches 
fomenting class feeling. And he will be 
told that great amounts of capital will go 
to work tomorrow in the utilities and 
building industries if the government will 
clarify its attitude on certain labor prac- 
tices and on public ownership and declare 
its willingness to go along with a basic 
overhauling of our jerry-built tax system. 

Q: Do not some of our hastily shaped 
New Deal laws need revision? 

A: You’re darned tootin’ they do. Con- 
gress is itching to roll up its sleeves and 
get to work on the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act, the Social Security Act and the 
relief setup. And the President isn’t going 
to like all the legislative answers to this 
one, either. 

Q: Isn’t “investment” a better word 
than “spending”? 

A: Yes, for the fellow who’s doing the 
spending. But when the government takes 
a dollar in taxes, it makes very little dif- 








ference to the taxpayer what the gover, 
ment chooses to call the dollar it thus py, 
back into circulation. A man’s just as dea 
if his passing is called a demise. 

Q: If government “investment” ¢a) 
bring the level of national income up j, 
$80,000,000,000, won’t government income 
automatically rise to such a point that th. 
budget will be balanced? 

A: Not so long as private capital ¢op. 
tinues to be discouraged by an apparently 
endless succession of government deficits 
for one thing. And not so long as th 
price level remains uncontrolled or uncop. 
trollable: we might still have the sam 
number of unemployed that we now haye 
and hence, other things being equal, stil 
have an unbalanced budget, even if oy 
national income were $80,000,000,000 (see 
Business Tides) . 

In so far as these questions indicate , 
tendency to ease up on and consolidate 
domestic reform, they should be stimulat. 
ing to business. But the challenge op 
foreign policy they imply is apt to provoke 
the outstanding debate of twenty years 
in the field—a debate on whose outcome 
will depend the continued existence of our 
system of private enterprise. For what was 
said a year ago on this page still seems 
applicable. 

“If we participate in another general 
war to ‘save’ democracy abroad, we shall 
by that very act extinguish democracy at 
home. We shall be compelled to ‘stand ty 
the President’ . . . Beginning with the 
communications industries, our industries 
will be nationalized one by one. Wages and 
hours will be fixed. Profits will be con- 
scripted. And after it is over, I seriously G 
doubt that the iron hand of government 
will be withdrawn from our liberties or our 





property. Nothing in recent years indicates ‘ 
that our government or any other govern- | 
ment will relinquish power thus gained.” I 

] 





Social Justice Through Law 


I we envisage the Supreme Court ( 
as being concerned with expounding a body 
of static law, we ignore the vast discretion 
with which custom and the Constitution | 
itself have vested it. The Court, by virtue | 
of that discretion, is a policy-determining 
body of the first importance. Hence Presi- 
dents usually seek appointees among those 
generally sympathetic with their ideals. 
In so doing, however, they traditionally 
seek also knowledge of legal precedent, 
broad culture, intellectual integrity and 
consummate respect for our institutions. 

Long after Franklin Roosevelt has 
passed from the national scene, two of 
his appointees to the Court, Stanley Reed 
and Felix Frankfurter, will remain, God 
willing, as living interpreters of those 
humane ideals which he so often has served 
so well. No President could seek a more 
vital or creditable perpetuation of his 1- 
fluence than this. 



















GENERAL MOTORS TERMS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 


s7'OU DON’T NEED to be rich to 
5. get an eight that steps with the 
best. Here it is—loaded with 
luxuries ... pulsing with power 
. . and tagged with a painless 
price—the lowest on any straight 
eight of today! 


When you pilot this spacious 
beauty, you control eight of the 
liveliest cylinders on record—an 
engine to win the heart of a speed- 
way driver, yet so beautifully de- 
signed that it saves like a six and 
purrs far more softly than a con- 
tented kitten! 


ND MAKE no mistake —Pon- 
£. tiac hasn’t stopped with a 
matchless engine. The ride, 
roominess, everything, is on a par 
—right up there with the finest. 


Yes, truly great eight perform- 
ance costs a lot less than you 
think. Prove it today with one 
revealing ride. 


% ~~ \ 
AS aaaanai ra a 
Wy\ivy A) \ t 


AND UP 


Delivered at Pontiac, 
Mich., including stand- 
ard equipment. Trans- 
portation, state and local 
taxes (if any) extra, 


America’s Finest od 


I Ou -Priced Car! 


You can’t match all these features in any other low-priced car! 


Distinctive NewSilver Streak Styling 
« Newrest Ride with Duflex Spring- 
ing « Lower, Wider. Bodies with 
Curb-High Floors « 
Improved Safety Shift 
at No Extra Cost « Im- 
proved Knee- Action 


¢ Thrilling L-Head Engine Per- 
formance with Record Economy « 
25% More Window Area « Safety 
Glass All Around « Extra Large 
Trunk Space at No Extra Cost « 
Multi-Seal Hydraulic Brakes « New 
Self-Cushioning Clutch. 





Watch us 


take a picture for a 


Four Roses ad 


1. A few weeks ago, we dropped in at the studio of Anton 
Bruehl, the famous photographer, to watch him take a color pho- 











tograph for a Four Roses ad. 
As he arranged his equipment, Bruehl remarked: “In making a 
picture, | combine several lights into one light that has every effect 
I want.” It struck us that here was a certain similarity to the 
way we make Four Roses: by combining several fine straight whis- 2. “First,” explained Bruehl, “I put this 5,000-watt flood- 
kies into one whiskey that’s finer still. light in position. But it’s easy to see that one light is not enough, 
So we asked Bruehl to demonstrate... and here is the result: just as you say one whiskey is not enough in making Four Roses 


3. “So I spot several other lights, in such a way that un- 4. “Finally, by carefully combining the lights in just the right 

wanted shadows disappear. Now the set begins to take on warmth way, I highlight the important elements that I want to bring out 

and depth. sharply in the finished photograph. Now I’m ready to take the 
picture.” And... 


5. Here’s the way the photograph turned out—a pic 
with every quality it should have, because the photographer 

fully combined several lights to achieve the one perfect ligl 

needed. 


Similarly, we couldn’t hope to achieve the perfect whiskey 





using just a single fine straight whiskey. Instead, we take . 
whiskies, each selected for some special virtue. Then, with the 
of 74 years guiding our hand, we combine them to make one \ 
key that we believe is America’s finest—Four Roses! 

Ask for Four Roses at your favorite bar or package store—t« 
You may find that it costs a little more—but it’s worth it! 


— CfOUR ROSES 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof—Every drop is whiskey. 
Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville & Baltimore 





WE BELIEVE FOUR ROSES IS AMERICA’S FINEST WHISKEY—BAR NONE 





